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T HE peace negotiations at Constantinople continue to pro- 

ceed with true Oriental deliberation. The Turks decline 
to be hurried in spite of the efforts of the Ambassadors to 
expedite the pace. At the end of last week the Ambassadors 
telegraphed to their Governments to urge that coercive 
measures should be enforeed if the SuLTaN declined to accept 
the strategic frontier laid down for him. Coercive measures 
have been talked of so long and have meant so little that 
we cannot suppose the SuLTan to be greatly impressed by 
this intimation, However, he issued an Iradé declaring 
that the Porte accepts in principle the proposed frontier ; 
and the diplomatists, thankfal for small mercies, regard this 
as quite a hopeful sign. Probably the Sutran understands 
by this time that the territorial game is up, and knows very 
well that he will have to give back Thessaly. But he is 
holding out as long as possible in order to get an increase 
in the amount of the indemnity, and to obtain some con- 
cessions with regard to the capitulations. 


‘Tue Colonial Premiers have nearly all left us, after a 
visit which must have given someof them newsensations, and 
experiences enough to last them for the rest of their lives. 
If they have not enjoyed themselves, it is not the fault of 
English officialdom, of English society, or of the English 
people ; for all parties here have done their best for them. 
They have visited the QUEEN, been entertained by duchesses 
and countesses, and tumultuously applauded by such 
crowds as they cannot possibly have seen before; since the 
entire population of such colonies as most of them represent 
(we hasten to exclude Sir Witrrep Laurier and the 
“ Nation” of Canada) could scarcely supply as many people 
as the spectators who witnessed the Jubilee procession. Also 
they have been extensively interviewed by the newspapers, 
and have made a great number of speeches after dinner. As 
they are all strong men, they are said to be none the worse 
physically for their exertions. And as the kind of politician 
who rises to the Premiership in a self-governing colony is 
usually a very shrewd and level-headed person, it is to be 
presumed that they have not allowed their mental balance 
to be disturbed by the honours paid to them, and will treat 
colleagues who have never even worn court dress or dined 
with dukes and ambassadors without that condescending 
patronage which is the one thing men will not stand in the 
colonies. 

Ar any rate, Imperial celebrations and United Empire 
sentiment have not corrupted the civic virtue of Mr. Rei, 
of New South Wales, On the very last day of his sojourn 
in England, Mr. Rew took occasion to re-aflirm the in- 
tegrity of his Free Trade principles, and to denounce all 
Zollverein and Federation schemes. ‘‘ People,” said Mr. 
Rei, meaning thereby Sir WitrreD Laurier among others, 
“talked about representation in the Imperial Parliament 
and about councils in London, to which men of political 
distinction might come from other parts of the Empire.” 


at least, useful to have had these plain-spoken remarks of 
Mr. Rei on record, The first thing to be done in dealing 
with our Colonial Empire is to get at the facts; and while 
we believe that there is a desire for a closer and more 
organic union among many colonists, it would be idle to 
deny that there are some whose opinion on the whole sub- 
ject would be expressed in the question, “ Why can’t you 
leave us as we are?” That Conservative view of the 
matter is stronger in Australia than in Canada or South 
Africa, and stronger in New South Wales than in any 
other stot: of Australia. 


Tue House of Commons is at last to have its day for 
discussing the Report of the South Africa Committee, We 
discuss the subject elsewhere. Here it is enough to notice 
the singular want of alacrity with which the House wel- 
comed the privilege, The fact is, Members of Parliament, 
like other people, know that there is nothing to be gained 
by another dishing-up of the crambe repetita of the Raid 
and the Revolution. Mr. Batrour has consented to allot 
time for the discussion, because the Leader of the Opposition 
has asked for it; but Sir WitxtrAm Harcourt has not 
availed himself of the opportunity of putting a specific 
motion on the paper. 


Mr. Lazoucnere having withdrawn his motion, and the 
Opposition being unable to formulate an official one, the 
ground is clear for that of Mr. Stannope. As this is the 
one on which the debate, or the apology for a debate, will 
be taken on Monday, it may be worth while to give its 
terms. It runs as follows :— 

That this House observes with regret, from the Report of the Select 

Committee on British South Africa, that certain telegrams in the 
possession of Mr. B. F. Hawksley, Solicitor to Mr. Rhodes, and a witness 
before the said Committee, were not produced to the Committee, and 
that the said Mr. Hawksley do attend at the Bar of this House on the 
day appointed for the purpose, and do then and there produce the 
said telegrams, 
If the House accepts this (which it is not in the least 
likely to do), it will have committed itself not only to a 
censure of the Committee, but also to compelling Mr. 
Hawkstey and Mr, Ruopes to produce the cablegrams. 
But at this period of the Session—even if there were no 
other reasons-—the House of Commons is not in the humour 
for any such tedious and uncomfortable task. 


WE refer elsewhere to Lord Satispury’s defence of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill in the House of Lords. But 
quite as interesting as his remarks on the Bill itself was 
the Prime Minister’s emphatic reassertion of the “ Union 
of the Unionists.” Those Radicals who have been amusing 
themselves with the notion that there is a split between the 
two sections of the party must be disconcerted by Lord 
Sauispury’s eulogy of Mr. Cuampertarn’s Bill. We say 
“Mr. CHAMBEKLAIN’s,” for Lord Sartspury did not even 
mention tdie Home Secretary’s name, and frankly acknow- 
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ledged that the Bill derived its chief inspiration from the 
Colonial Secretary, This part of the Ministerial programme 
has been * voiced,” as the Americans say, by Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN ; and the Prime Minister officially recognised him 
as the “spokesman” of the united party on the subject. 
In a remarkable passage he pointed out that those who 
voted for the Unionists at the Gereral Election must have 
known very well that a Cabiset, which included Mr. 
(CHAMBERLAIN, was pledged to legislation on the lines of the 
present Bill. That is part of the compact with the Liberal 
Unionists ; just as, we have no doubt, Lord Saispury 
would add, it is also part of the compact that the Conserva- 
tives are to retain their freedom of action in all matters 
affecting the privileges and position of the Churchof England. 


Tue Engineering Strike seems no nearer a settlement. 
Mr. Burns, M.P., and some of the trade union officials had 
declared that the federated employers would be “ smashed ” 
in a week ; but this boasting was premature. The masters 
stand firm, and do not seem at all likely to yield. From 
figures published this week it appears that the whole 
number of men “out” in the London district is not much 
more than 3,000. This represents only a small portion of 
the total number of hands employed by the firms concerned 
in the lock-out, so that the stoppage of work is a good deal 
less serious than the union leaders expected. In order to 
succeed speedily and completely in their object, the Amal- 
gamated Engineers ought to be joined by the boiler-makers, 
labourers, smiths, and, in fact, all the members of all the 
allied trades, But their associates, or rivals, in the other 
departments show no disposition to abandon good wages to 
oblige the engineers. Consequently a great deal of work in 
the various workshops and yards can go on, and the em- 
ployers are gradually supplying the places of the malcon- 
tent artisans. There are now So many men in all our 
industrial centres who havea fair smattering of mechanical 
expertness and knowledge, that the skilled artisan is by no 
means the monopolist he supposes himself to be. He can 
be dispensed with much more easily than he imagines. 


ANOTHER strike of a serious nature is impending, though 
for the moment it is postponed. For some weeks past the 
telegraph operators employed by the Post Office have been 
agitating for higher wages for “overtime.” The agitation 
culminated in a threat to refuse to do overtime work at all 
unless their demands were complied with. This threat was 
to be enforced by a general strike, to take effect on Monday 
uext. At the intervention of Sir ALBERT Rotuir and other 
influential members of Parliament the telegraphists have 
thought better of it ; and have decided to await the answer 
which will reach them in due course from the PostmasTER- 
(ZENERAL. It is difficult to suppose that their preposterous 
demands will be acceded to. The “overtime” cry is 
merely a rather disingenuous pseudonym for higher pay ; and 
it is not at all clear that these operators are any worse 
paid by the public paymaster than they ought to be, It 
appears that they are taken into the public service at 
seventeen, taught the manipulation of the instruments, 
and then allowed pay at the rate of £45. year, which rises 
by annual increments to £160, or in some cases to £190, a 
year. No doubt they would like to get more ; most people, 
iu all walks of life, would. But the rates paid seem very 
good remuneration for clerks of whom nothing more is 
required than ordinary intelligence, industry, and care ; 
especially when these rates are supplemented by holidays on 
full pay and substantial pensions. Certainly these Govern- 
ment servants are better treated already than they would be 
if they were in private employment ; and to give them more 
would be distinctly unfair to the taxpayers, the large 
majority of whom would willingly change places with them. 


Mr. Rosg-Iyyes, the leader of the Moderate British 
party in the Cape Parliament, has been explaining away 
Sir Gorpon Sprice’s battleship. What the offer means, 
he says, is that if the Imperial Government will borrow a 
million to build the ironclad, the Cape will pay the interest 
on it. In other words, the Colony will charge itself with 
a contribution of about £25,000 a year towards the 
cost of Imperial defence. The arrangement will serve all 
the required purposes so far as the Imperial Navy is 
concerned, and will be economical for the Colony, since it 
will get the advantage of British credit in raising the 
money. Still it must be admitted that, put this way, it 
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looks considerably less striking and dramatic than in the 
original offer, as interpreted to an enthusiastic after-dinner 
audience by Mr. Goscnen. To give a battleship sounds a 
great deal more romantic than merely to give the annual 
interest on the cost of a battleship. Still, the present will 
be quite as useful to us in that way as in the other. 


Some of the papers have hastily assumed that the new 
ironclad is to be called by the title of H.M.S. Afrikander, 
which the enterprising Mr. Sreap claimed for it in advance. 
But this christening is premature. The Colony may have 
something to say in the choosing of the name, and it may 
not care for Afrikander. The word has not altogether a 
welcome sound to some of the more Imperialistic and anti- 
Boer Colonists, who call themselves South Africans, not 
Afrikanders. We can suggest a better title. Why not H.M.S. 
(rood Hope? The name has a fine-spirited, encouraging 
sound, it brings in the proper local allusion, and it has been 
borne before, if we mistake not, by ships of the Royal 
Navy of Britain. 


Two impertant steps have been taken in India this week. 
The Viceroy’s Council has passed the order re-inforcing the 
provisions of the Cantonment Acts. There was no division 
and no debate, though the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjaub declined to record a silent vote and took occasion 
to make a few remarks. He pointed out that the new rules 
are not to be construed as giving the soldier a free charter 
of incontinency, or intended to relieve officers of the duty of 
discouraging vicious practices by every meaus in their 
power. So it has been explicitly said by the present and the 
late Commander-in-Chief in India. In the meanwhile we 
shall at least protect the Indian Army from being destroyed 
by horrible diseases, while this process of moral suasion »& 
being tried. The evil has attained to such monstrous and 
shocking proportions of late years that there has been no 
real opposition to the new regulations. Even the faddists 
have been silenced, and will not recover their voice on this 
subject for some time, and perhaps not at all if the rules 
are applied with the discretion and good sense which the 
whole painful subject demands. 


ANoTHER kind of poison is also to be dealt with by the 
Indian Government. It is announced that Sir James 
Woopsurn, a member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
has left for Poona, in order to take legal proceedings against 
the editors of certain seditious native newspapers. This is 
what we have been expecting, after Lord Grorce Hami.- 
Ton’s recent statements. Nothing whatever has been found 
out about the murders of Mr, Ranp and Lieutenant AYERST. 
This is an ominous sign. It means that the conspirators 
are supposed to be more powerful than the Administration, 
and that it |is on the whole safer to be on the side of the 
sedition-mongers than on that of the Law. The arrest, 
trial, and, if they are proved guilty, the imprisonment of a 
few , of these pestilential native agitators may work a 
salutary change in public opinion. Once it is shown that 
the Raj is not really too weak to strike at the purveyors 
of disloyalty, satisfactory evidence as to the murder 
conspiracy—which must be pretty widely known in Poona 
—-may be forthcoming. 


Tue “ punitive expedition,” as it is called, into the Tochi 
Valley, has developed to quite the proportions of one of our 
little wars. Over three thousand troops are on the march, 
and these, with the transport train and camp followers of 
an Indian army, will amount to a respectable force. The 
force is strong in artillery and mountain guns, and is 
divided into two brigades, with their base at Datta-Khel. 
The authorities are wise to send a fairly strong force into 
this wild and difficult district, though it is not of course to 
be supposed that the natives will make any serious resistance 
in the field. But Indian frontier fighting is desultory and 
exhausting, and makes heavy demands on the health and 
endurance of the troops concerned. The real difficulty of 
General Corrie Birp may be not so much to beat the 
enemy as to find him. That pestilent holy man, the Mollah 
PowinpaH, who has been giving us trouble for years, may 
disappear across the frontier into Afghanistan, where 
British troops cannet follow him without risking complica- 
tions with the Amger; and half the “ moral effect ” of these 
little punitive expeditions is lost unless the chiefs and 
head-men can be captured. Otherwise we may have to 
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console ourselves with she}ling the Tochi villages and burn- 
ing their primitive forts; whieh may not impress the 
marauding clansmen as muchas we could desire. 


Tue mad freak of attempting to find the North Pole ina 
balloon has been essayed by a Swedish gentleman named 
AnprEE. Accompanied by two companions, this explorer 
sailed away from Tromsé a fortnight ago. Since then 
nothing has been heard of them; and as the balloon had 
only buoyancy enough to sustain it in mid-air for five 
days, they must have descended somewhere. The proba- 
bility is that they have fallen into the sea and been 
drowned ; but they may have drifted across to the north 
coast of Siberia or North America, in which case they 
will very likely die of cold and hunger. The expedition, 
even if successful, could not be of much scientific value. 
Enveloped in fogs and clouds the aéronauts might cross the 
polar region without knowing it, and without being able to 
take accurate scientific observations, 


For the present we may take the stories of Herr ANDREE ; 
carrier-pigeons, Which are said to be pervading Norway, with 
a good deal of reserve. It is not certain that more than 
one of these birds has been taken, and that was found at 
Stavanger. It bore a silver ring on its leg, which most 
carrier-pigeons do, for purposes of identification, and certain 
marks stamped on its wings, which Herr ANprér’s friends 
and confidants do not seem able to recognise. The pigeons 
may have been let loose from ANDREE's car, or it may be 
the result of a practical joke; for there seems to be no 
purposeless folly the practical joker will not commit. But 
even if we accept the former hypothesis, not much is gained. 
ANpREE had pigeons in his car, and of course would let them 
loose at some period in his flight. But the arrival of these 
birds at their destination would not prove either that the 
aéronaut had passed the Pole or that he is now in safety. 


' 

A xew Horace is wanted to celebrate the new auri 
sacra fames which is driving men to the uttermost parts of 
the earth to search for gold. The newspayers have been 
full this week of sensational accounts of the latest gold- 
field, which is situated along the banks of the Yukon river, 
on the borders of Alaska and British North America. A 
mining camp has been located in this inhospitable region 
for some months past, and reports of extraordinary finds 
of auriferous “dirt” have caused a sort of rush thither- 
wards from the towns of the Pacific coast. The 
riches of the country have perhaps not been greatly 
exaggerated ; for the whole of the Rocky Mountain range 
seems to be stored with precious metals, and the deposit 
seems to grow richer the further north one goes. But 
whether it will ever pay to mine in this frozen desert on a 
large scale is doubtful. The operations have to be pursued 
under every possible disadvantage. The summer in this 
sub-polar region lasts little more than three months, and 
ouly during that period is gold-washing, travelling, or 
transportation possible. During the rest of the year the 
prospector must simply hibernate in his fur-lined hut, and 
can do little but eat, sleep, and smoke, or perhaps read, if 
he is not afraid to waste his lamp-oil. 


Dr. Cornetius HErz, the exile of Bournemouth, seems to 
have a sense of humour. After “lying low ” for several years, 
he suddenly arose, so to speak, from his death-bed, and ad- 
dressed two communications to the French Government. One 
was a demand for compensation, to the extent of five million 
francs, for the unmerited sufferings he has endured. The other 
was an invitation to the Panama Committee, which is still 
in existence, though most people have forgotten all about it. 
Dr. Herz regretted that he was not in a position to come to 
the Committee ; but he suggested that if they particularly 
wanted to examine him they might come over and see him 
at his seaside retreat under the folds of the Union Jack. 
The Committee jumped at the offer with a haste almost 
unjudicial ; but after all there are attractions in a trip to 
Bournemouth, and Paris is very worn and dusty just now. 
Twenty-five beds were engaged at a first-class hotel, twenty- 
live tourist suits were ordered, twenty-five first class tickets 
taken, at the expense of the Republic. Then Dr. Herz 
interrupted proceedings by saying that he was not quite ready 
to be investigated, and the Commissioners must come and see 
him later. So the order for rooms had to be countermanded, 
and the tickets and the tourist suits sent back; and the 
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President of the Committee says that Herz has lost all claim 
to further consideration. 


Tue Tate Gallery at Millbank—the new “ National 
Gallery of British Art”—was opened by the Prince or 
Wags on Wednesday. The building, as everybody knows, 
is the munificent gift to the nation of Mr. Henry Tare, 
who has not only built the gallery but presented along 
with it his fine collection of modern English paintings, 
The remainder of the pictures on the walls are those 
which have been purchased by the Royal Academy, 
under the CHanrrey bequest, and various specimens of 
the modern English schools removed from Trafalgar 
Square. The Gallery contains such a representative collec- 
tion of works of the masters of the Victorian era as has 
never yet been brought together. Here are some of the 
finest canvases painted by Mitiais, Orcnarpson, Hook, 
Briton Riviere, and Warts. Unhappily some of Mr. 
Tare’s pictures, and some of those of the Cuanrrey bequest, 
are not quite at this level. It is not to be denied that the 
Gallery contains certain works of art at which posterity will 
stare with respectful amazement. But on the whole the 
“ National Gallery of British Art” cists no discredit on the 
painters of the QuEEn’s reign. 


Tne deaths of the week include a distinguished politician 
and a once famous poetess, in the persons of Mr. MunDELLA 
and Miss JEAN IncELow. Mr. MunpELLA was by descent an 
Italian ; but he was in many respects a typical specimen of 
the older English Radicalism. A “self-made” man, who early 
acquired a fortune by his industry and enterprise, he threw 
himself into local and subsequently into Imperial polities 
with much energy. ‘To say that he ever acquired even the 
rudiments of statesmanship would be exaggerated flattery. 
But he was a reformer of the old, bustling, rather aggressive 
type, with a good platform manner and some capaeity for 
mastering detail. Among his constituents and fellow- 
townsmen in Sheffield his rough eloquence and genuine 
earnestness gave him a good deal of influence; but in the 
House of Commons he never carried much weight, and he 
was hardly equal to the important Ministerial positions he 
occupied by the favour of Mr. Girapstong. As Minister of 
Education he was busy and rather fussy; and though he 
meant well, and devoted himself to the duties of his Depart- 
ment with assiduity, he cannot be said to have left any 
permanent mark on our educational system. An awkward 
financial scandal compelled him to retire into the back- 
ground ; and in his later years he was a very inconsiderable 
figure even in the attenuated ranks of Liberal “ front- 
bench ” men. 


Miss INcELow’s career illustrates the freaks of popular 
fame. Thirty years ago she was one of the few poets whom 
everybody read. Her first book, published when she was 
already middle-aged, took the public by storm, and 
Tennyson complained that she had robbed him of his 
readers. Fora few years her popularity lasted, and she 
was read, quoted, and parodied. The present generation 
has left her behind. Quite cultivated literary persons can 
confess, without a blush, that they know nothing whatever 
about her. A whole brood of transient minor poets has 
beeome voeal since JEAN [NGELow lapsed into silence. Tho 
nezlect is more undeserved than the excessive laudation. 
Though Jean [NGELOW is not a great poet, she has left 
behind a few lyrics which will live ; and she quite deserves to 
occupy a permanent plac> among the secondary poets of the 
century. And that is a good deal more than can be said for 
most of her successors and supplanters. 


Tue shooting at the Bisley Rifle Meeting this year has 
been chiefly remarkable for its extraordinary excellence. 
In competition after competition a whole list of “ highest 
possible ” scores, or scores only one point below that limit, 
appeared ; and this was not merely at the shorter ranges, 
but at 500 and 600 yards, and even longer distances. Th» 
result is said to be largely due to the Lee-Metford rifle, 
which sends its long, narrow bullet both harder and 


straighter than the Martini. This is satisfactory, con- 


sidering all the adverse criticism to which the new military 
rifle has been exposed. A weapon that can be trusted to 
carry true to its mark has its merits. It may be that the 
Lee-Metford shoots too hard t» be effective in warfare, 
But a rifle can hardly shoot, too straight. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


QOMEHOW domestic polities just now seem unable to 
get out of the groove of smooth, unexciting progress. 
We have had the beginnings of several promising sensations 
lately, and the more active rufilers of the daily press have 
fingered the hilts of their swords, and hoped for adventure. 
But as a rule nothing has come of it all; and the latest 
development in the Government’s legislative campaign is no 
exception. Much was expected, in some quarters a little 
perhaps feared, from the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
when it reached the House of Lords. Some of the news- 
papers on the Ministerial side occupied themselves with 
superfluously solemn sermons to the Peers, warning them 
not to set themselves against the sense of the House of 
Commons and the nation by rejecting the Home Secretary's 
Bill. The admonitions might have been spared. The 
House of Lords knows quite as well as most of its critics 
where the limits of its constitutional veto power lie. To 
have thrown out the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, after 
that measure had passed the Commons unchallenged, except 
on points of detail, would have been to delight the more 
violent opponents of the Upper Chamber and to please nobody 
else. But that was quite obvious enough not to escape the 
attention of a body of shrewd men of the world. They 
knew better than to give a tremendous opportunity to 
their bitterest adversaries over the assertion of a shadowy 
“principle.” So even the more individualistic and capital- 
istic Peers have very wisely permitted the Bill to go through 
its second reading, ‘contenting themselves with so much “of 
protest as is embodied i 1 Lord Wenmyss’s ener ‘getic little 
circular and Lord - pelle eoaon s speech. It is one more 
example of the sound recognition of facts and the political 
instinct, which render the House of Lords almost the only 
second chamber in the world that is not constantly engaged 
in quarrelling either with the Executive or with the other 
branches of the Le vislature. 

That the Bill will have to be a good deal modified in 
Committee probable. At its best it is an experiment “ 
n say with any certainty how it will work. The 
e we have is that afforded by the German Work- 
men’s Insuranee Law; and opinions are a good deal divided 
as to the real results of that measure. According to some 
authorities its chief effect has been to produce a great 
deal of malingering among working men. There are, 
it is to be feared, a good many artisans—and other 
people, in all classes of society—-who would rather be 
ill than work, and would sooner have a small pittance 
for life with n thing to do for it than a good income 
earned by many hours of tiring labour every day. Man, 
unlike the beaver or the bee, is not naturally a working 
animal; most people would never work at all if it were not 
for the stimulus of fear, hunger, or ambition. An unskilled 
labourer in — trades has not much of this last motive to 
spur him on ; he works it is because he is afraid that 
idleness will le “ to starvation. By a good many men of 
this class the accident which would involve an annuity for 
life, at the cost of ruined cyesight or an amputated arm, 
would be welcomed as a stroke of real luck. This is a ditticulty 
inseparable from the character of the Bill; but it need not 
be * ogres by axing tl ie ke on an excessive 
seale. It is possible that some hostile critics like Lord 
LonDOoN PERRY Thay SUCCE - in cs mvin ci ing the House of 
Lords that this has really Leen done, No one can deny 
that the scale of compensation is liberal; one can hardly 
blame employers of lal our, like coal-owners, who have in 
their service vast numbers of rough, unskilled, ignorant, 
and careless labourers, for thinking that it may be a trifle 
too liberal. When it is considered that the employer may 
find himself compelled to pay an annuity of a pound a 
week for life to a lad of t iV, W hose injuries may be due 
to absolutely no fault or negligence of the master, the feel- 
ing on this part of the subject may be understood. There 
is no disposition to bargain too narrowly where human 
flesh and blood are involved. Still, there is no occasion to 
make the compensation so excessive that a reckless and idle 
workman would have more temptation to court an “acci- 
dent ” than to avoid it. 

The most interesting part of Lord Sarispury’s speech in 
reply to Lord LonponpeRRY was that in which he dealt 
with the principle of the measure, and end avoured to slew 
that it was in no sense an innovation on the practice and 
theory of the party he leads. Very little attention has 
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been devoted to this part of the subject. Lord Wemyss in 
a circular to the Peers denounced the Bill as Socialistic ; 
and it cannot be denied that there is some ground for the 
imputation. But Englishmen, in their political affairs, are 
not as a rule frightened by hard names. Their instinct is 
to consider whether a measure is likely to be beneficial in 
its results, and efficient in its working, rather than to 
examine it in its philosophical relation to general principle. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Bill has been discussed almost 
entirely from the former point of view. Will it tend to 
save life and prevent accidents, and diminish the expenses 
of litigation, without casting undue burdens on employers of 
labour? These are the main questions with which the 
advocates and the critics of the Bill have been concerned ; 
and on the whole the answers are favourable. It is im- 
possible, of course, to speak with absolute confidence. The 
measure is admittedly experimental, and only the test of 
experience can decide whether the experiment is to be 
successful or the reverse; but the general impression, both 
in the House of Commons and outside, is in favour of the 
experiment. The strongest point made against it is that 
it may increase the cost of production in some indus- 
tries, such as mining, and so diminish the export trade of 
the country and lower the rate of wages. But Lord Sauis 
BURY gave reasons for supposing that ‘the not unn: atural de 
spondes icy of the coal-owners is unwarranted, At the outside 
estimate the charges incidental to the new system will not 
increase the cost of the output of coal by more than two- 
pence a ton, and that is equivalent to just four miles of 
land-carriage—say the distance from King’s Cross to Cam- 
berwell. Obviously this will not make all the difference 
between prosperity and ruin. Indeed, as everybody knows, 
much greater additions or remissions in the expense of pro- 
duction can be made without much visible effect either on the 
volume of trade or the retail price of the article concerned. 
Lord SALIsBuRY very appositely mentioned the case of the Lon 
don Coal Dues. They amounted to quite six times twopence a 
ton; but we never heard that their abolition led to any 
perceptible reduction in the price of coal in London, or to an 
increas: in the quantity of fuel consumed in the Metro- 
polis. The chief benefit was derived by great  coal-owner: 
like Lord LonpoNDERRY, against whom, as Lord Sauispury 
jestingly said, the ratepayers might have had an equitable 
claim for compensation. Assuming all such points to bo 
settled satisfactorily, the question of socialism or individual- 
isn is not of much practical importance. The party which 
was founded, as Lord Sauispury reminded his hearers, by 
the group of statesmen who defeated Sir Roperr PEEL on 
the ‘Ten Hours Factory Bill, has no room for pedantry on 
the point. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill is based 
the same principle as Lord Asnury’s Acts. It does, it is 
true, restrict individual liberty, but only to define individual 
responsibility more precisely, and to remove from the general 
community a burden that properly belongs to particular 
classes and persons. 


MR. RHODES'S FUTURE. 


M ONDAY'S debate seems likely to result in a triumph 
- for Mr. Ruopes. The leaders of the Opposition are 
understood to have been in communication with Mr. Puiuip 
SraNnoPe and his friends; but, so far as could be gleaned 
yesterday, no arrangement has been come to for a resolution 
to be submitted to the House of Commons in regard to 
which Sir Wittram Harcourt and the “ Forward” 
Radicals can join hands. Should Mr. Srannope’s motion, 
as seems likely, become the text for diseussion it will be 
rejected by a large majority. The pleasure of baiting Mr. 
Ruopes is not confined, however, to the advanced Radicals. 
Sedentary moralists of the type of Mr. ArnoLp Forster 
seem to discover special satisfaction in discrediting men of 
action. Mr. ArnoLp Forster has entered into a congenial 
alliance with the employer of ‘“ Moses Moss” for the 
purpose of driving Mr. Rnopes out of public life ; and he is 
supported by some of the “thoughtful” Unionist journals. 
The foible of omniscience, to which Mr. Arnotp Forster 
is addicted, has seemingly prevented him, so far as his speech 
against Mr, Ruopgs is concerned, from mastering the facts 
of the case. He confuses allegation with proof ; substitutes 
invective for evidence, and appears to regard the animosity 
towards Mr. Ruopes with which he is filled as s suflicient war- 
rant for dispensing with equity, reason, and common-sense. 
Those who think that the time has come when Mr. Ruoves 
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should be set free to pursue his proper work of developing 
Rhodesia, may fairly claim to be animated by motives no 
less worthy than the men who clamour for his ruin. There 
is no need for Mr. Ruopgs’s friends to exaggerate the facts 
in his favour, nor to suppress the counts in the indictment 
that tell against him. Since the debate on Monday will prob- 
ably settle the question of Mr. Ruopsgs’s future, we set forth 
in detail the eleven charges into which the accusations of his 
opponents resolve themselves, together with answers which 
we hold to be complete. These charges comprise, we believe, 
substantially everything that is urged in favour of striking 
Mr. Ruoves’s name off the list of the Privy Council. 

(1) It is urged that Mr. Ruopegs should be struck off 
the Privy Council because he organised the raid. 

Answer: By his own admission we know that Mr. 
Ruopes took part in the proceedings which led to the raid ; 
but he gave no order to Dr. Jameson to move, and his con- 
viction by a jury if he were tried for an infringement of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act is in the last degree unlikely. In the 
absenee of a conviction by a judicial body, it would be 
unjust to assume his legal guilt or to punish him more than 
he has been punished already. 

(2) It is alleged that Mr. Ruopgs has neglected the 
obligations laid wpon him as a Privy Councillor. 

Answer: If this be true he has already paid a heavy 
penalty, but the fact has not been judicially established. The 
Privy Councillorship is a titular distinction ; andthe oath, 
which pledges a Privy Councillor to communicate his inten- 
tions and doings to the QuEEN in Council, is at least no 
more binding on Mr. Ruopes than the Thirty-nine Articles 
are binding on the clergy of the Establishment. How many 
Croad and High Churchmen can claim that literally and in 
spirit they have maintained their vows at ordination as set 
forth in the Thirty-nine Articles? Noone asks that they 
should be unfrocked. Why should Mr. Ruopss be dealt 
with more severely ? 

(3) It is said that Mr. Raopes should be removed from 
the Privy Council because of his breaches of duty as Premier 
of the Cape. 

Answer; He has already suffered for this fault by re- 
moval from office, and it is contrary to equity to punish a 
man twice for the same offence. Further, if punishment 
is required for the ex-Premier’s breaches of duty in a self- 
governing Colony, the electors of that Colony, not the 
British Government, are the right people to inflict it. 

(4) Mr. Ruopgs kept his colleagues on the Board of the 
Chartered Company in the dark as to his intentions. 

Answer: For this neglect of duty he has already been 
removed from the Managing Directorship. Since, however, 
lis services to the Chartered Company are admittedly 
greater—-e.g., the Matoppo Indaba, the Buluwayo Rail- 
way, ete.—than any injury he has wrought by his 
silence towards the other directors, it would be absurd to 
inflict on him an irrelevant and public humiliation for which 
none of his colleagues are asking. 

(5) Mr. Ruopgs silenced Sir Granam Bower and Mr. 
Newton, who owed allegiance to Lord Rosmeap. 

Answer; That Sir Granam Bower should be punished 
for infidelity to his chief, and that Lord Rosmgap is to 
blame for his extraordinary weakness and blindness may 
be admitted; but to remove Mr. Ropes from the Privy 
Council because one public servant was unfaithful and 
another weak, would be an inconvenient doctrine if it were 
applied in the case of other Privy Councillors besides Mr. 
I HODEs, 

(6) It is said that since a prosecution will not succeed, 
and the Government, if “ wise and strong,” must do some- 
thing, the only thing to be done is to remove Mr, Ruopgs 
from the Privy Council. 

Answer: Whether the Government would be “ wise and 
strong,” or the reverse, in so acting, is a matter of opinion. 
It may equally be urged that to punish Mr. Ruopers because 
it would please the Dutch to see him degraded, would be 
evidence of weakness. 

(7) Mr. Raopes’s services are “ mythical and overrated ;” 
and he should be punished because the public are under a 
delusion as to their nature and extent. 

Answer: If this be so, the delusion is most complete 
where Mr. Ruopgs is best known, and among the very 
people he is alleged to have “injured for a century.” Mr. 
RuopeEs’s services to the Empire are disputed by no loyal 
British subject who knows South Africa; and it may be 
assumed, therefore, that those who only know South Africa 
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through the pages of 7'ruth, are less likely than men who 
live there to be well informed on the subject. 

(8) Mr. Ruoves has made riches illegally out of South 
African troubles. 

Answer ; So far from profiting by the raid, Mr. Ruopes 
has spent his substance like water to repair the con- 
sequences, He subsidised the railway, recouped (with Mr. 
Brrr) the Chartered Company, and is expressly acquitted by 
the South Africa Committee of sordid motive, act, or 
intention. 

(9) Money has been the greatest factor in his policy. 

Answer: Even admitting this to be true, it is equally 
true of the rest of the affairs of this world. Philanthropy 
has no more place in serious Colonial policy than in the con- 
duet of the Bank of England. Mr. Ruopgs’s money policy, 
as it is called, has, at any rate, promoted the interest of the 
taxpayers and artisans of the mother country. 

(10) Mr. Ruopes deceived the world about the “women 
and children ” letter, 

Answer : Responsibility forthe authorship and publication 
of the “women and children” letter is divisible between 
Dr. Jameson, Dr. Harris, and Miss Saaw. That this trio 
acted without judgment, and in defiance of facts may be 
admitted without visiting on Mr. Ruoprs the responsibility 
for a silly trick which he probably condemns as strongly as 
other sensible people. 

(11) Sir R. Marzin’s Report condemns the Chartered 
Company for cruelty and injustice tewards natives. Mr. 
Ruopes is the Chartered Company, and therefore he should 
be struck off the Privy Council. 

Answer ; Since Sir R. Marrin’s Report and the Chartered 
Company’s rejoinder have not yet seen the light, it is 
premature to punish Mr. Ruopss for crimes which are not 
yet disclosed. That the Board of the Chartered Company 
needs reinforcement and that their methods of administra- 
tion require improvement, is probable. Those objects, how- 
ever, are more likely to be attained by strengthening Mr. 
Ruopes’s hands than by hunting him out of public life. 

For these reasons we think that Mr. Ruopes should be 
let alone. 


SIGNOR CRISPI. 


LONG speech from Signor Crisp1 has become a 
4 novelty in these latter days. Since his fall from 
power he has generally been silent. His work seemed done, 
and his time over. Nor do we know that this address of 
his at Milazzo affords any proof that there is a future for 
the man who was called to office only a few years ago to 
save Italy. On the contrary there is a sound about it as 
of farewell to the world, a confession of disillusionment and 
disappointment, Signor Crispr would be the last man to 
allow that the work in which he took a part thirty-seven 
years ago should be undone. Nor is it perhaps in any 
immediate danger. The unification of Italy is not the kind 
of achievement which is lightly reversed ; but Signor Crispi 
seems half to acknowledge, not in express words, of course, 
but in his tone, that the glory is departed, In Sicily, no 
doubt, the “red shirt” and “‘ the thousand of Marsala” are 
still more lively memories than they can be abroad, where 
most of us who are under forty would require to have it 
explained that the first was the uniform of the Garibaldians 
and the second the name given to the expedition which 
began the destruction of the Kingdom of Naples and all 
but completed the unification of Italy in 1860. Signor 
Crispi was himself a member of that body, and he would be a 
very weak man if he repented of what he did in those years. 
He does not repent; he is still proud of it, and satisfied 
with the way in which it all ended. It is the results he 
sees about him to-day which disappoint Signor Crisr1; and 
this feeling, while it gives a certain pathetic ring to his 
speech, is also a sign of some importance for the future of 
Italy. 

The most important parts of Signor Crisr1’s speech are 
those in which he asks his hearers, whether the Italy they 
see about them to-day, is all that he and his brother 
Garibaldians fought for in 1860, and has to answer in sub- 
stance that it is not. He is still ready to accept the 
monarchy of the House of Savoy as the best guarantee for 
national unity. But unity is not all. It was unity with 
grandeur that the “thousand of Marsala” dreamt of. 
When Signor Crispi looks round him to-day, he sees only 
half of what was to have been. Even that is not wholly 
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beyond danger. What he ¢alls the “seams of the seven 
States” are still distinctly visible. There is an Italian 
monarchy, but hardly yet an Italian people. But even if 
there were no peril that Italy might again fall to pieces, 
and so justify Merrernicn’s sneer that the name was only 
‘a geographical expression,” this would not be enough for 
Signor Crisp1. His words are tolerably clear, “ Now I ask 
every man who loves his country, was it worth while to cast 
in one mould the seven Italian States if in the new form 
there should not appear an Italy equal to other nations ¢ 
We desire no predominance in the world, but we have a 
right that none should exercise predominance over us. An 
Italy cowering within her frontiers, abandoning to foreign 
ships the surrounding seas, raising no voice in the concert of 
civilized governments, dreading lest she awaken suspicion, 
shutting her eyes for fear of the light, cannot be the Italy 
to which Mazzint, GariBaLpI, and Vicrorn EMMANUEL 
aspired.” Now it is easy to point out the large element of 
froth there is in all this. Who, we may ask, exercises 
“predominance” over Italy ? and how can she go beyond 
her own frontiers without predominating in some part of 
the world? To sally out of its own borders is not in itself 
a good to any nation, as Italy has found from her disas- 
trous African adventure. It must go where some good is 
to be got, and where it is taken by some intelligible interest. 
To raise your voice in the concert of civilized governments 
merely because you want to be heard is a folly. So is the 
attempt to keep the surrounding seas for your own ships when 
it is beyond your strength. Expeditions outside her own 
borders, the formation of a great army and a great fleet 
to give weight to her voice in Europe, have set It: aly on the 
ead to bankraptey already, as no man should know better 
than Signor Crispi. She has only to return to the courses 
of a few years ago to make bankruptcy inevitable ; and then 
she will surely be less than ever “the Italy to which 
Mazzini, GariBaLpt, and Vicror EmMANUEL asp.red.” So 
long as she is solvent, strong enough to defend herself 
against aggression, and wise, she will not want for weight 
in the concert of civilized governments, nor for those who are 
glad to be her allies. 

All that is perfectly true, and there are Italians enough 
who know it. There are unmistakable signs that the 
Government of today would be unfeignedly thankful if they 
could get rid of that wretched African possession of Ery- 
threa, which has brought to its owners only loss and dis- 
grace. They would doubtless not confess it, but it is the 
truth that the Italians are not made of the stuff which 
conquers. ® The burst of sentiment and self-pity, which was 
all the Italians had to answer to the defeat inflicted on their 
army by MENELEK, proves them to be far too soft for the 
work they had taken in hand. That being so, it is wise in 
them to retire ; and Signor Crispi would be a better patriot 
if he told his countrymen the facts instead of exhorting 
them to pursue some vague ideal of national grandeur, and 
telling them that they are oppressed by “ predominance ” be- 
cause they are not giving the law to their neighbours. But it 
is not the wisdom of it which makes Signor “CRISPT's speech 
interesting. He is worth listening to because he gives expres- 
sion to a rankling disappointment which is in the minds of 
many Italians. That may be—indeed is—foolish, but it is 
not on that account less likely to have practical results. The 
truth is that Italy, largely under the influence of Signor 
Crispi himself, has tried to play a great part in the world, 
and has failed. The disappointment is not the less acute 
because the attempt was ill-advised. It would be wiser, 
and even more manly, to recognise that the past has been 
an error, to decide to wipe the slate clean, and to take a 
new course. To some extent the Italians have elected to 
do what good sense dictates. They have dropped their 
schemes for conquering Abyssinia ; but it is clear that they 
shrink from making an open avowal of failure by with- 
drawing from Africa altogether. And what is more serious, 
there are signs that they are in the mood to look for a 
victim at home. Signor Crispi’s speech indicates at least 
the possibility that the monarchy may be made to answer 
for the disappointment of exaggerated hopes. He still 
professes himse If loyal, and is still prepared to allow that 
the House of Savoy is of service to Italy, but his tone is 
that of a man yet makes his reservations. If the Royal 
House will give the country what he demands for it, then 
he will be loyal-—that is what Signor Crispi says between 
the lines of his eloquence at Milazzo. But if he asks for 
the impossible, for something which has been tried for, and 
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has been found unattainable, what then? Well, they 
Signor Crisp! may find himself compe slled to confess that 
the House of Savoy has not kept its promises to Italy 
That we take to be the moral of his speech. It is another 
sign of danger, added to the many which already menace 
the work of Cavour and of Vicror EMMANUEL. Signor 
Crispi is old. He is even the last of his generation ; but 
for all that, he represents something in the Italian charac- 
ter. It is ominous when the old fellow-soldier of Garipatp: 
is found confessing that unification has not brought either 
internal peace or grandeur abroad, and has disappointe 
the hopes of its makers. 


CAVENDISH, CECIL, AND RUSSELL. 


YO those who can see the episodes of the hour through » 
more illuminating medium than the daily press 

supplies, there is something very interesting and instructive 
in the way in which by certain events of the last few days, 
the traditions and rivalries of the great political houses are 
brought once more to a visible and active focus. “ E’ea in 
their ashes live their wonted fires.” The cement of 
Unionism has produced a solidarity between the great Tory 
clan of Ceci. and the great Whig clan of Cavenpisu 
The momentary and accidental difference of view on a 
single point, not of State poliey, but of administrative detail, 
which a few nights ago sent into opposite lobbies the dual 
controllers of the nl of Lords, is noticeable only as 
being a survival from those days when half the problems 
which a few years later divided and embittered parties, or 
made and unmade Governments, were, by common consent 
of all concerned, regarded as open questions on which 
members of the same Cabinet were pledged to go neither 
ole Way hor the other. Such an issue within a deeade of 
its being carried by the Duke of WELLINGTON was Roman 
Catholic emancipation, his zeal for which, in the face of lis 
party aud his King, had not a little to do with th: 
premature death of GeorGE CANNING. Opposition critic 
in their demand, if it be serious, for the Duke of Drvoy 
SHIRE'S resignation, show not only their ignorance of ¢ou- 
stitutional history, but their inconsistency with themselves 
Imagine an analogous incident to that now spoken of 
have taken place when the Liberals were in power, and the 
cry to have been raised for the retirement of the Libera! 
Vice-President of the Council, whoever he might have been, 
because his chief had exercised his right of private judg- 
ment in one of those discussions in the U pper House which 
are not trials of party strength, but resemble nothing more 
than the informal conversations of a family party. With 
what indignation would such a suggestion have bean met ! 
Since when, it would have been asked, had the result of a 
division in the House of Lords constitutionally acquired 
the right to influence the destinies of a party, or to modify 
the personnel of an Administration ? 

While that seems the obvious and conclusive retort to the 
excited comments of a party press, students of politics who 
can watch events on the public stage from some point of 
view behind the scenes, will see an historic:l fitness in the 
divergence which has found e xpr ession between the heads 
of the houses of Cecrn and of CAVENDISH, members though 
they be of the same Cabinet. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury rivalry between the younger Prrr and Cuarves JAMES 
Fox, the houses of Satispury and of DevonsHire were, :s 
they are to-day, the social heads of the two rival conne 
tions in the State. The same Westminster election that 
made the beautiful duchess, the ancestress of the Lord 
President of the Council of to-day, so effectual a canvasser, 
inspired the Marchioness of SaLispury of that epoch with 
zeal which, had such been required, might not have shrun< 
from similar sacrifices. The significance with which 
circumstances invest the announcement of the bestowa! 
of the late Lord Serron’s Garter is kindred in character, 
and is not smaller in amount than the older incidents now 
retrospectively glanced at. It is a fixed” principle with 
statesmen and their Sovereigns that the new K.G. shall 
far as possible be of the same political colour as the pr 
decessor whose place he fills. The late Lord Serroy, thoug 
emphatically the reverse of a party man, was of the Whig 
connection ; his Garter was in fact given him by Mr. Giap 
STONE, always in these matters a stickler for etiquette 
When, therefore, the Serron Garter became available for a 
new recipient, the Whigs within the Ministerial circle, the 
“un-Whigged” Duke of DevonsHire among them, warmly 
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supported in the present instance by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
whose special friend the Whig candidate was, pressed on 
the Premier the undoubted claims of the eleventh Duke 
of Brprorp for the honour. Had the patronage been 
exereised in this way, no one could have complained. 
in the first place, it would, as has been already made 
clear, have been according to State usage that the stall of 
. Whig noble at St. George’s Chapel should be filled by 
another noble Whig. Secondly, the qualifications of the 
ead of the, Russents were undoubtedly great. The 
present Duke of Beprorp may not have the same gift of 
dry humour as his predecessor, which caused the late 
Master of Balliol to delight in his society, and which 
credits the Ducal memory with a shrewd, practical repartee 
to a cadet of the race who had written some smart 
magazine articles against the House of Peers. “ Your 
literary Compositions must be bringing you in so substantial 
in Income as to enable you to dispense with my allowance.” 
But though the present Duke's talents may not express 
themselves in the same way, they are still considerable. 
As a commoner at Balliol, he matriculated first in the 
competition of his year. He showed himself as an officer 
of Grenadiers a good soldier in Egypt. As Lord 
DurreriIns Aide-deCamp during his Viceroyship, the 
young Duke worked at every class of Indian questions like 
a Civil servant on his probation. As a peer, he had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by leaving Mr. Guiap- 
stoNE on the Irish Question. Such a departure was 
strikingly opposed to all traditions of his house. Among 
the old Whigs, the RussE.us, in contrast to the CAvEN- 
DISHES, have helped Mr. GLapsTone at every stage of his 
career, Half the keenness of the rivalry between Lord 
PALMERSTON and Lord Jonn Russk.t is to be explained by 
the fact that the CavenpisueEs ever lent their influence to the 
statesman whose political life was largely an amiable duel 
with “ My dear Jonn Russe...” 

As might have been expected, perfectly courteous and 
friendly but unmistakably grave representations on the 
selection with which in every club and drawing-room 
he was credited, now began to reach Lord Sa.ispury. 
The Garter may almost be said to be hereditary in the 
Tory house of Dersy. If the present Earl of Dersy or his 
friends for him insisted upon his right to succeed Lord 
SEFTON, also a Lancashire peer, it was from the first obvious 
that the head of the RusseLts must for the present re- 
main Garterless. The mention of the sixteenth Lord 
Dersy naturally appealed not only to the sense of the 
expedient in, but to the chivalry of, the Prime Minister. 
The present owner of Knowsley is the descendant of a 
statesman from whom on public affairs Lord Satispury had 
differed far more warmly than he ever disagreed with Mr. 
DisrazLi. The Franchise Act of 1867 is now known to 
have been due to the initiative rather of the fourteenth 
Lord Dersy than to his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
DisrakELi. But for personal reasons, as between themselves 
and their then chief, neither Lord Carnarvon nor Lord 
SALISBURY would have guitted office in 1867. It was there- 
fore agreeable to Lord SaLispury’s magnanimity to show 
the sixteenth Lord Dersy that all the memories connected 
with a disagreement with Lord Dersy XIV. had passed 
away. The Duke of Beprorp’s pretensions only await a 
more convenient season for their full recognition. When 
that arrives, the fissure which in 1886 first rent the Liberal 
party in twain will have become dramatically complete. A 
Garter given by a Tory Premier to a Whig Duke, for other 
considerations than those to which allusion has been made; 
will emphasise as nothing has yet done the disruption of 
Whiggism as a political force. Past history may be searched in 
vain for any precise precedent for this. Just a century ago, 
it is true, that is in 1794, the PortLanp and FitzwiLiam 
Whigs, ¢Jisapproving the revolutionary sympathies of 
(‘HARLES Fox, threw in their lot with Pirr. In avery few 
years the effects uf that secession were obliterated. GREY 
rallied the party on the Reform Bill of 1832 ; the seceders re- 
turned to their old allegiance. Cuar.es Fox’s language never, 
of course, meant anything serious. Beyond words, neither he 
nor any other Whig “ friends of humanity ” had any thought 
of going. The Whig secession, which began in 1886, and has 
heen going on ever since, is one provoked, not by words or 
sentiments, but by hard facts of policy, by fundamental and 
by vitalising principles of practice and of faith. It is, there- 
fore, as events have already abundantly shown, a schism 
which cannot be healed—a departure that cannot be revoked. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON, 


FJ HE London season is like a tropical day, which comes to 

an end with hardly any interval of twilight. So far 
as the streets are concerned, no doubt the diminution of 
life is gradual. It becomes perceptible during the first 
week in July, and Piccadilly grows slowly emptier till the 
silence of mid-August is reached. But this emptying of the 
town, during the earlier stages of the process, is not due, 
except in a very small degree, to the departure of those on 
whom the season depends, Three-quarters of them, at all 
events, continue to eat and drink, and to marry and give in 
marriage at St. George’s, or at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, till 
Goodwood races suddenly give the sign, and the curtain is 
let down on the ended social drama. Now, if London 
Society went to Goodwood en masse, and returned to London 
only to pack up its portmanteaus, this sudden ending of the 
life of the season would be inevitable. It would need no 
explanation. Such, however, is not the case. Of the per- 
sons who have danced, or at all events eaten supper, at the 
best of the balls that have been given during this past week, 
less than half will probably go to Goodwood ; and of those 
that go to Goodwood, probably more than half will come 
back to London, and remain there for, perhaps, a week. 
What disappears, then, with such a singular sudden- 
ness is not the materials out of which the life of the 
season is made, but merely the life itself. And what takes 
its place? Dothe members of the social world shut them- 
selves up in their houses like Trappist monks, or take to 
their beds and go to sleep like dormice? They do nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, they are as wide awake as 
ever, nor do they manifest any sudden predilection for soli- 
tude. They have much to do; they have many people to 
see ; but their business and their social intercourse both change 
in character. Sights and exhibitions are visited which, 
during the rush of the season, were passed by and ignored 
as though they were non-existent. g¢ Letters are written and 
arrangements made, which, though written and made in 
London, do not refer to London routine or habits, but to 
hills covered with heather, the white decks of yachts, or to 
far-off homes hidden amongst fern and foliage. Dinners, 
too, are given, just as they were in the season ; but they are 
animated by a different spirit. They are arranged sud- 
denly, and the choice of guests is dictated by motives 
different to those which were paramount a few weeks ago. 
Accident, and old friendships, play a large part in the matter, 
It is singular, indeed, how when the sun of the season sets, 
old friendships again open their petals ; and whilst shallow 
cynics will declare that most friendships are hollow because 
they are so easily forgotten among the amusements and 
the vanities of fashion, kindlier and truer philosophers will 
dwell upon their extraordinary vitality, because however 
severely we may manage to wound them in July, they are 
so touchingly certain to revive again in August. About these 
dinners, too, that take place when the season is over, there 
is the same sense of ample leisure that gives charm to those 
which take place before the season has begun. There is no 
hurrying off at half-past ten o’clock, and cutting short a 
conversation that only began at ten. The guests can sit on 
in the drawing-room, or on the balcony, and smoke till mid- 
night, and accord to each other’s company that full measure 
of appreciation which is possible only when there is no better 
company to be had. 

But the principal social change that has taken place, is 
not so much a change in the immediate surroundings of the 
guests, as a change in their immediate prospects—in the 
scenery of their immediate future, This is no longer what 
it has been—a series of meetings in hot rooms full of elee- 
tric light and diamonds, with hot streets and the noise of 
wheels outside, or in cramped gardens thronged with 
coloured and rustling dresses, of meetings abbre- 
viated by the desire to talk to some one else, or 
embittered by the perception that someone else does not 
mean to be talked to. This background, restless with move- 
ment and wearisome with glitter, disappears. Blue skies 
take the place of drawing-room walls, the brawl of salmon 
rivers takes the place of the dust and rattle of the street ; 
and the mother begins to see, with the sacred prescience of 
maternity, her daughter no longer sitting out or waltzing 
with one young man after another, four out of five of whom 
are fatally ineligible, but sauntering slowly through the 
walks of secluded woods, dressed in ‘“ Lovat mixture” or 
something equally suitable ; and by her side, with nothing to 
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distract his attention, the young man of all young men 
whose presence in London was so elusive—the young man 
whom primogeniture, like a second and more partial pro- 
vidence, has endowed with everything that can make a 
good girl happy. Nothing colours conversation so much as 
the immediate prospects of those who take part in it, when 
these prospects are more or less shared by everybody, and 
especially when they include some general change in circum- 
stances ; and twelve people dining together who are on the 
point of “ going on” to Homburg, to Inverness, to Norway, 
or to the Scilly Islands, will talk differently, and take a 
different view of life, to what they would if the only “ going 
on” in question was to a square or a street not a quarter of 
a mile away. 

One thing which this change shows in the most conclu- 
sive manner is the extraordinarily artificial character of the 
life of the London season. It is a kind of artificiality that 
comes to an end abruptly—that falls off like a domino from 
those who have been under its influence. They do not become 
less worldly in consequence of the change; but they take 
their worldliness more naturally, and exhibit their imper- 
fections to their friends in a more leisurely way. “ What 
a comfort it is that we are going nowhere to-night !” is the 
ungrateful but sincere exclamation frequently to be heard 
from those who ten days ago would have been miserable 
had they spent one night at home. But the artificiality of 
the season is shown most clearly when the season ends ; not 
so much in the change in habits and topics of conversation 
that comes over those who still linger on in London, as in 
the readjustment that takes place in the minds of men and 
women of the social value attached by them to a large 
number of their friends. The nowveau riche who in Lon- 
don has become highly successful as an_ entertainer, 
and gives concerts to which duchesses have asked in 
vain for invitations, would, it is felt, be impossible in the 
intimacy of a country house. Country magnates who 
have no town house, whose London intimacies are confined 
to connections and country friends, out of whom—as they 
lodge in old-fashioned private hotels—no social entertain- 
ment of any kind is to be got, and who are consequently 
ignored by the keener devotees of fashion, begin to shine 
when the season is over, like the moon emerging from an 
eclipse, as the extent of their shootings and the magni- 
tude of their mansions are remembered, and the convenient 
situation of these last as hotels on certain routes of travel. 
Thus the circling months bring about their revenges ; 
and many people who would hardly speak to a woman when 
she was standing close to them at an evening party in 
London, will make a point of paying her every kind of 
civility when they have to drive two miles from her lodge 
to her front door. If any of our readers doubt the truth of 
these reflections, the coming week will enable them to put 
them to the test of experience; and if they should have 
suffered by the hollowness of a neglectful world in London, 
we trust that they may profit by the fickleness of an atten- 
tive world in the country. 








FINANCE. 


5 igen Y and next Saturday the Stock Exchange will be 

closed for the purposes of those structural alterations 
which gave the members a welcome holiday a fortnight ago. 
Nowadays, the House wears a half-deserted appearance 
always, and it is impossible to arouse enthusiasm in 
business, The Home Railway market is the most animated, 
because of the dividends and reports. Of the ten railway 
companies that have now declared dividends for the past 
half year, seven have improved upon the results of a year 
ago, in the case of one there is no change, and in the two 
remaining cases the dividend is Jower. American railroads 
were particularly active and hard yesterday,; the Foreign 
market is very tired of the slow course of Eastern diplo- 
macy, and the Mining department is cheerful but stagnant. 
In the middle of the coming week a Stock Exchange settle- 
ment begins, and some carry-over rates have already been 
fixed in mines. © 


The Money Market is still in a condition very nearly 
approaching stagnation, and call loans have been readily 
obtainable at the nominal rate of } per cent. Disc unts 
have resisted the disintegrating process more stoutly, and 
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fine paper cannot be placed under ? per cent., as bankers 
are not very confident as to how long present conditions wi|| 
last. The endof the half year showed that the market j, 
working on a comparatively narrow margin ; and it is more 
correct to speak of the smallness of the demand than the 
excess of supplies. At the moment the one has precisely 
the same effect as the other ; but it would not surprise any- 
one who has studied the position if a period of much dearer 
money were experienced before the end of the year. The 
present régime has lasted so long, with only occasional, 
insignificant interruptions, that many people have come t 
look upon it as permanently established ; but if past ex 

perience may be relied upon, that is a great mistake. 
When the change will come, however, it it is difficult amidst 
the present ease to gauge with any certainty. For the 
moment the market is quite glad to repay the India Council 
its loans, 


Of course, so long as the value of money remains at its 
present level, no decline in gilt-edged securities is to be 
anticipated ; and it is not surprising therefore that Consol, 
are maintained at the height which has come to be r 
garded as quite normal. It seems for the moment to |» 
impossible to lower their price by political or any other 
alarms ; and while the Government broker is buying large 
blocks at the price now ruling, it may be taken for granted 
that no material change in this respect need be expected 
for some time to come. Although Consols are a thing 
apart, as the available supply is being steadily reduced 
while the demand constantly increases, it must be 
admitted at the same time that other first-class securities 
show no signs of receding. Indian issues are being 
supported for the purpose of facilitating the issue of the 
new loan of three lakhs of Rupee paper, which has at 
length been announced, and the disturbed state of our 
Eastern dependency is already forgotten. Corporation 
stocks and Colonial securities also receive steady support 
from investors, the latter partly in the faint hope that 
they will ultimately become available for trust investments. 


Dividend declaration and report publication have been 

sponsible for a good deal of animation in the Home Rail. 
way market recently. The market has been far from accu- 
rate in its dividend estimates this time ; and those announce 
ments which are most satisfactory in themselves have had 
the worst effect on prices. The Great Eastern distribution 
of 2 per cent., for instance, against 14 per cent. last year, 
must be regarded as quite equal to anything that could 
have been reasonably expected, but it caused a fall of 24 
points in the quotation. Some very sanguine individuals 
somehow convinced themselves that 2} or even 24 per cent. 
would be paid, and, of course, they showed their disappoiut- 
ment with the actual figure by dumping a considerable 
quantity of steck on the market. But there was little 
foundation for these great expectations; and the only 
plausible excuse for the decline is that the price had been 
pushed higher than the prospects of the company warranted 
That may very well be so considering the big advance 
recorded during the past eighteen months ; but the manage- 
ment of the company has for some time been above 
reproach, and we do not suppose the line has by any mean: 
reached its highest state of development yet. Real stock 
holders may therefore consider whether they are wise in 
transferring their investments at present, although th: 
speculator may probably make money on the bear tack 
for some time to come. 


The North Eastern and South Western dividends fulfilled 
market expectation, being } and 4 per cent. higher respec- 
tively than at this timelast year; and the Chatham announce- 
ment, too, had very little effect upon prices. At one time it 
was hoped a distribution of 2 per cent. might be made on the 
Second Preference stock ; but latterly less optimistic views 
have been held, and the market. would have been delighted 
with 14 per cent. The actual announcemement of 1} per 
cent. was fairly well received ; and after all the dividend is 
the first that has been paid on the stock during the fifteen 
years of its existence. Brighton A continues very firm, 
beeause the bear party have not yet been able to cover the 
sales they effected when it was so confidently rumoured that 
the dividend would be reduced. They. have sines been 
showing palpable signs of uneasiness.” Their commit- 
ments being fairly large they can be effectively squeezed, 
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provided nothing occurs to alter the position, and that is 
not likely, especially as the traflics are so satisfactory. It 
has to be remembered also that last autumn was excep- 
tionally unfavourable for holiday traffic, and it will not 
he surprising if the receipts under this heading are increased 
considerably this year. 


On Monday the Lancashire and Yorkshire dividend will 
probably be declared. The market is prepared fora distri- 
bution no higher than last year, or even less, The dividends 
on the principal Heavy lines are not due until the begin- 
ning of next month, so that the stocks have been compara- 
tively neglected. The Scotch lines have lost ground on the 
engineering strike developments. Glasgow had been a large 
buyer until a day or two ago ; but it has now turned round, 
and London is not quite in the humour to relieve it of its 
holdings at present prices. Special attention has been 
attracted to the Metropolitan District Company during the 
week by the disclosures in the law courts as to how the 
so-called deep level scheme was worked. It appears that 
large amounts of stock were bought in order that the hands 
of the directors might be forced. The broker sold the stock 
again, because he was not satisfied as to the power of the 
promoters to pay for it, and it is the quarrel as to the 
luss that has come into court. 


American Railroads continue to attract a good deal of 
specu'ative interest. The market is certainly broaden- 
ing out, although the professional element still predominates, 
and the amount of stock held on this side is remarkably 
small. The trend of prices is upward, and the recurrent 
reactions are rather a healthy sign than otherwise. House 
talk still predicts a boom in Yankees for the early 
autumn—-there was one on a small scale yesterday— 
but that is a little too far ahead for the speculator, 
and he will probably do best to take a profit every 
time he has the chance. Trade reports from the States are 
not good, and are not likely to improve under the new tariff. 
(‘rop prospects, however, are good, and prices are likely to 
favour agriculturists, so that there is some solid ground for 
the improvement in Grangers. Milwaukees rightly main- 
tain their position as first favourite, and Louisvilles are a 
good second, Northern Pacific Preferences have also a fair 
following, and rumours of a big coal deal by the house of 
Morgan have put up the prices of Reading issues, It is also 
said that a dividend will shortly be declared on the First Pre- 
ferred stock. Atchison Adjustment bonds have been bought 
on the belief that a distribution of 3 per cent. is assured. 
Excessive speculation in Sugar shares has weakened Wall 
Street somewhat. The Trust is quite jubilant about the 
sugar schedules under the new tariff, and the price of the 
stock has recently touched record figures. But when quota- 
tions jump ten points a day they usually fall back five the 
day after ; and that is what is happening in this case. 


Canadians would probably have shown strength independ- 
ently of the American market, owing to the excellent traftics 
which have been the rule of late. Now the gold rush 
in British Columbia has given them a further fillip, and the 
outlook altogether is very promising. At the same time it 
must be remembered that we have a boundary dispute with 
the United States about a part of the new goldfields, and 
that total ignorance of the amenities of diplomacy on the 
other side of the Atlantic might at any moment create a 
nasty dispute between the two countries. Mexicans have 
been receiving support on good trafties, but Argentine rail- 
ways are still under a cloud. 


As the Turkish peace negotiations are not proceeding 
with such smoothness and celerity as could be wished, they 
are causing a good deal of irritation in the Foreign market. 
But this section is too much under the control of the big 
financial houses to reflect the feeling of uneasiness very 
clearly, and when one stock is allowed to slip back another 
is pushed forward correspondingly. At times during the 
week Turks have been most animated; but no movements 
of any importance have occurred, and the general tendency 
in the Foreign market hasbeen towards decided dulness under 
the lead of Spanish, which have been further adversely 
affected by the Barcelona riots. South American securities 
have not attracted much interest, and the changes are 
unimportant. Argentines are flat, although the gold 
premium is down a little. Uruguays have been receiving 
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the usual interested support, and favourable developments 
are talked of, but it is difficult to discover where they are 
expected to come from, 


Nowhere is the holiday feeling more visible than in the 
Mining market, where business has fallen away to quite 
insignificant proportions. The Kaffir section for a time 
tried to work up some enthusiasm over the rumours of the 
concessions likely to be proposed by the Mining Commission, 
but finally decided that the effect of these had been fully 
discounted unless the Transvaal Government has some 
pleasant surprise in store. News of importance, in which 
much interest has been taken, is the striking of the main reef 
on the Simmer and Jack East property at less depth than 
expected, a discovery of the utmost moment to all the 
deep-level mines. The insiders had evidently information 
concerning the matter some days before the rest of the 
market ; and this has to a great extent choked off specula- 
tion in the shares, buyers being very scarce at the level the 
prices have now attained, Generally speaking, however, 
there is a good deal less disposition to sell than to buy in 
the Kaftir market, and prices are, as a rule, well maintained. 
De Beers were at one time weak in connection with the 
damage done by the mud-rush at Kimberley; but the evil was 
over-estimated, and a sharp recovery subsequently occurred. 


Westraljans have been even quieter than Kaffirs, .nd as 
the Colonial purchases have come to an end, the market is 
stagnant. The tone, however, has kept wonderfully firm, 
especially for Kalgurli properties; and West Australian 
Goldfields have recovered a little, It is practically certain 
that a good many of the companies stand in need of fresh 
financing. Mr. Bottomley’s Trust scheme is now in the hands 
of the market. The outlook, however, is considered fairly 
satisfactory, and Sir John Forrest's many promises to do 
all in his power to promote the welfare of the industry have 
created a favourable impression, Indian and Miscellaneous 
mines have been firm but featureless, and New Zea- 
landers have been very weak on the Scottish Hauraki 
reconstruction scheme. The reports of the wonderful gold 
discoveries at K londyke, British Columbia, are being watched 
with the greatest interest ; but it will bea long time before 
the district can be exploited and brought within the bounds 
of practical finance. 


Cycle shares have relapsed into the old condition of 
sagging listlessness which prevailed before the Dunlop 
report imparted some little show of renewed vitality to this 
department. The great tyre amalgamation arouses little 
enthusiasm, and dealers would prefer to see the companies 
concerned issuing proper reports before undertaking the 
further watering of capital, which seems to be the only 
substantial thing to be gained from the combination. And 
it is somewhat significant that the shares lag a considerable 
way behind what it is proposed to pay for them under the 
scheme. Allsopps have been inclined to droop since Lord 
Hindlip’s death, possibly on fears that his holdings may be 
put upon the market in the process of winding up his estate. 
Coats have been weak in the belief that consideration of the 
splitting scheme will be deferred for the present, and on 
the formation of a new company with a proposed capital of 
a million sterling to compete with the great monopoly. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PuBLIC. 


n 

Investment in the shares of the Emmasura Naturab 
Tape Waters does not seem very promising. To have a big 
sale, these mineral waters must be well known. Apol- 
linaris we know, and Johannis and Schweppes and Idris and 
others, but of Emmaburg we have never heard. We are 
not alone in our ignorance, it appears, for the prospectus 
can show no statement of profits arising from past sales, 
although it airily estimates a dividend of ten per cent. in 
thefuture. It states that two of the largest mineral water 
companies have each a sale of some twenty million bottles 
per annum, but surely that is rather a point against 
Emmaburg than for it ; the company certainly will not 
profit from the large sales of its rivals, One advantage 
elaimed by tue directors for Emmaburg is that ‘‘ it does not 
require wine or spirits to drown the taste and make it pala- 
table.” Surely the directors know their business suflicien tly 
well to be aware that wines or spirits are not used with 
mineral waters for the purpose of drowning their taste. 
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The commendable object of the Natronan Evecrric FR . 


Wrring Company, Limtrep, is to instal the electric light and 
supply fittings free of initial charge, and thus remove the 
obstacle which undoubtedly prevents many householders 
and shopkeepers from adopting the new illuminant, 
if it can be called new. The company enters ito 
an arrangement with the electric supply company 
from which it receives payment, the supply company 
making extra charge to the consumer for the current. Of 
course the business as far as profit-earning is concerned is 
more or lss experimental, but the company has already 
entered into contracts with some of the principal supply 
companies of the metropolis. 


The long-talked-of prospectus of Kerrner’s, Lium1Tep, is at 
last before the public, with a capital of £50,000 in ordinary 
shares, and £30,000 in £100 debentures. Lord Lonsdale 
is the chairman. 


The period of suspense whieh preceded the issue of Mr. 
Bottomley’s company is also at an end. The company is 
issued with a capital of £2,500,000, and its object is to pro- 
mote West Australian finance. A chief element in the 
suecess of any financial undertaking is to have a man of 
ability at the head of afiairs; and this advantage Mr. 
Bottomley’s company will undoubtedly possess, 


The experience of the investor in chemists’ combinations 
has not always been such as to induce him to regard with 
particular favour the Birmingham combination to be 
known as Magor, Limrrep. For fifteen shops and a factory 
he is asked to pay £54,000, and, as there is no valuation 
statement in the prospectus, it is impossible to say whether 
this price is reasonable or unreasonable. A firm of 
accountants has examined the books of the various busi- 
uesses over short periods extending from three years down 
to sixteen months, and they are satisfied that the average 
profits are six thousand pounds, We have no reason to 
question this statement, but the public are beginning to 
doubt even accountants’ reports in the case of these com- 
binations, ‘The certified prospectus profits of Maynards, 
Limited, were £18,326 per annum, and the actual profits 
for the first thirteen months’ working have been shown 
this week to amount to £2,714. No wonder a committee 
of investigation was demanded at the meeting yesterday 
afternoon. If, however, the Magor businesses do earn 
£6,000 per annum, that is ample to pay the dividend on 
the preference and ordinary shares offered to the public. 








REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR ON SPAIN. 


Castilian Days. By Joun Hay. London: John Lane. 


APPINESS, philosophers tell us—and there is much truth 

in what they say—is a blessing that is best secured by 

not consciously seeking it. It comes toa healthy life like a 
blush to a healthy cheek. In the same way it may be argued 
that literary excellence is, other things being equal, best 
achieved by those who don >t make it the main object of their 
endeavour. That is to say, those men are likely to write best 
with whom literature is a secondary, not a primary interest, 
and who do not either live to write, or write to live, but write 
because they: have lived, and their life calls for expression. Of 
all the kinds of life, independent of literature, which tend thus 
naturally to stimulate the literary faculty, the life of the 
diplomatist is the one which does so most. Amongst the 
literary characters which our own country has produced during 
the middle and latter portion of Queen Victoria's reign, the 
late Lord Lytton was one of the most attractive. ‘Whatever 
may have been the defects of his writings, they at all events 
had this charm—that they seemed like emanations from a 
varied and abounding experience ; and the same feeling is pro- 
duced by the volume now before us, from the pen of another 
diplomatist, Colonel John Hay, the present Ambassador of the 
United States in London. Castedian Days consists of a series 
of essays describing what struck the writer most during his 
official residence in Spain. They were written many years since 
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but they are, so far as we are aware, now published for the first 
time in England ; and since Spain is popularly said to be the 
one country which St. Paul would recognise if he could again 
visit Europe, Colonel Hay’s descriptions of it have hardly been 
rendered obsolete by the lapse of a fraction of one man’s 
average life-time. 

There is a peculiar interest attaching to an account of Spain 
by an American, especially when the account, like this by 
Colonel Hay, is an account not only of the things the writer 
siw, but of the impression produced by them on an imagina- 
tive and reflective mind. Mr. Swinburne, in his beautiful 
poem on the death of Walter Savage Landor, describes the 
pilgrimage made by him in his youth to Florence that he might 
see his hero. He says :— 

I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before, 

The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


It is precisely in this spirit that Colonel Hay approaches 
Spain. He represents the youngest nation taking stock of the 
oldest, and his thoughts half linger and half run before. For 
this reason his account of the Escurial is one of the most inte- 
resting and suggestive of any with which we are acquainted. 
It ‘s excellent as a mere piece of descriptive writing ; but the 
building has been described over and over again. What 
Colonel Hay gives us, and what other writers do not, is the 
shock produced on the modern mind by the spirit ef the old 
régime —a shock due partly to antipathy and rejection, partly 
to an astonished sympathy. For this reason—for the sake, 
that is, of what they represent—we can pardon passages that 
strike the English ear as vulgarisms. Here is one of them :— 

To the right of the high aitar in the Transept you will find if your 
tastes, unlike Miss Riderwood’s, run in a bony direction, the most re- 
markable Reliquary in the world. With the exception perhaps of 
Cuvier, Philip could see morevin a bone than any man who ever lived. 
In his long life of osseous enthusiasm he collected seven thousand four 
hundred and twenty-one genuine relics. ... The prime jewels of this 
collection are the grilled bones of San Lorenzo himself. 


This cheap facetiousness, taken by itself, is beneath con- 
tempt ; but it acquires a value, as set in its refined and dignified 
context. A similar value attaches to Colonel Hay’s observa- 
tions on Monarchy, which are curious as coming from a 
diplomatist, and which the writer, after his recent experi- 
ences in London, would possibly not repeat, 

There was a time (he says) when we Anglo-Saxons built cathedrals 
and worshipped the King. ‘Look at Salisbury and Lincoln and Ely ; 
read the history of the growth of Parliaments. There is nothing more 
beautifully sensuous than the religious spirit that. presided over these 
master works of English Gothic ; there is nothing in life more abject 
than the relics of the English love and fear of princes. But the steady 
growth of centuries has left nothing but the outwern shell of the old 
religion and the old loyalty. They remain as objects of taste and _tradi- 
tion, hallowed by a thousand memories of earlier days ; but thanks be to 
God who has given us the victory, the English race is now incapable 
of making a new cathedral or a new King. 


We might remind him that the love of princes is not entirely 
confined to Anglo-Saxons born upon this side of the Atlantic ; 
and that the world is in some respects less changed than he 
fancies. Indeed, his own instinctive sympathy with the past is 
in itself evidence of this. He may not perhaps be an advocate 
of the buil-fight ; but his brilliant description of the arena in 
the glare of the blinding sunlight, “ ringed round by the flame 
of fair faces”—of his sense that the spirit of the Coliseum is 
again living in the air, and that he hears as the trumpet sounds, 
and the procession of the toreros enters, those old Roman 
syllables “moriturt te salutant”—all this shows that the 
cultivated mind of the New World cannot resist the impulse to 
plunge itself into the waters of the Old. This same sympathy 
with the past shows itself still more strongly when he describes 
such cities as Toledo, full of somnolent antiquity. Even in 
Toledo he cannot refrain from afew words to the disadvantage 
of kings, whom he seems to consider responsible for the present 
stagnation of the city; but the days of king and priest have 
for him an irresistible attraction. Every street enchants him 
with its whispers from the remote past. On silent staircases 
he hears the trailing robes of Queens ; and palaces echo with 
the accents of departed Moor and Visigoth. With similar 
sympathy —though not perhaps so frankly expressed—he de- 
scribes his visit to that remarkable royal residence, La Granja, 
built on a bare mountain four thousand feet above the sea- 
level, and surrounded by art with trees, fountains, and gardens 
surpassing those of Versailles. 


The earth (he says) in which these trees were planted was brought from 
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those dim plains im the distance, on the backs of men.and mules. The 
pipes that supply these innumerable fountains were laid on the bar + rocks, 
and the soil thrown over them, Every tree was guarded and watched 
like a baby. There was probably never a’garden that grew under 
such c.rcamstances—but the result is superb. The fountains are fed by 
4 vast reservoir in the mountains, and the water they throw iuto the 
air is as Clear as morning dew. Every alley and avenue is a vista 
that ends in a vast picture of shaggy hills and far-off plains, while 
behind the royal gardens towers the lordly peak of the Penalara, thrust 
eizht thousand feet into the thin blue ether. 


But perhaps Colonel Hay’s appreciation of an old country 
shows itself most completely in what he says about Spanish 
servants, whom he contrasts with those of his own country, not 
to the advantage of the latter. 


There is still (he says) something primitive about the Spanish servants. 
A flavour of the old comedy and the old romances still lingers about 
them. .. . The Castilian g randee does not regard his dignity as in danger 
from a moment's chat with a waiter. He has no conception of that 
ferocious decorum we Anglo-Saxons require from our man-servants and 
our maid-servants. ‘The Spanish servant seems to regard it as part of his 
duty to keep your spirits gently excited while you dine, by the gossip of 
the day. . . . He tells you the history of his life while you are breaking 
your egg, and lays the story of his loves before you with your coffee, 
Yet he is not intrusive. .. . The traditions of subordination, which are 
the result of long centuries of tyranny, have prevented the development 
of that feeling of independence amougst the lower orders, which in a freer 
race finds its expression in ill manners and discourtesy to superiors. I 
knew a gentleman in the West whose’circumstances had forced him to 
become a waiter in a backwoods restaurant. He bore a deadly grudge at 
the profession which kept him from starving, and asserted his unconquered 
nobility of soul by scowling at his customers, and swearing at the viands 
he dispensed. 

Higher praise than this could hardly be bestowed on the social 
results of traditions of subordination. Until all ranks are 
equal, which they certainly are not yet, equal intercourse 
between people of different classes can only take place when 
inequalities are frankly recognised ; and we are glad that a 
distinguished representative of the New World has learnt this 
lesson from an agreeable experience of the Old. 


THE SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


AOPIA ITHZOY, Sayings o our Lord, from an Early Greek 
Papyrus. Discovered and Edited, with Translation and 
Commentary, by B. P. Grenrewy, M.A., and A. 8. Hunt, 
M.A. pee : Henry Frowde. 


TINHE fragment recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus by 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, and published by them under 
the name of AOPA IHZOT is a document of the greatest 
interest not only on account of its extreme antiquity—-some 
1700 years, it is believed—but also because it appears to be a 
portion of one of those collections of the Sayings of Christ to 
the existence of which evidence is borne by Papias and Eusebius. 
But while we admit the interest attaching to the fragment, we 
cannot at present allow that it possesses much practical value. 
For it comes to us quite anonymously, without even a title, and 
with nothing to tell us by whom, or for what purpose, the com- 
pilation was made. Any estimate, therefore, of its importance 
must be based on internal evidence alone. It is, of course, 
possible that future researches may bring other documents to 
light which will enable us to decide upon its origin with some- 
thing approaching to certainty ; but in the meanwhile there are 
some indications in the Logia themselves which help us to 
arrive at least at a provisional conclusion on this question. 
"The fragment consists of a single leaf of papyrus, on which are 
inseribed in Greek uncials,apparently of the second or third cen- 
tury,parts of eight Sayings, each no doubt originally introduced 
by the words, “Jesus says,” though this opening is wanting in the 
tirst, and mutilated or obliterated in three of the others. Of 
the fourth and eighth only insignificant fragments can be 
deciphered ; and the fifth, which is in some respects the most 
interesting of all, has lost so much of its opening portion that 
we can only guess as to its meaning. Of the remaining five, 
three are either identical with passages in the gospels as we 
now have them, or variations presenting no special points of 
interest. It is with the three which are quite new, the second, the 
third, and the fifth, or what remains of it, that we are princi- 
pally concerned ; and we may say at once that each of them, 
- either in style or in substance, seems to differ somewhat widely 
from the teaching of the Christ of the Gospels, while at the 
same time their peculiarities give us some fairly distinct 
indications as to their probable origin. In the second Logion 
we find laid down two conditions of salvation, fasting to the 
world and keeping the Sabbath, The second of these condi- 
tions, if taken literally, is in sharp contrast with the teaching 
of Christ as recorded in the Gospels, while in these latter, as 
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the editors note, there is no instance of the expression being 
used in a metaphorical sense. The phraseology of the third 
Logion, again, is very different from that which we find in the 
Gospels. “I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was 
I seen of them, and [ found all men drunken, and none fount 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men 
because they are blind in their hearts...” Save for the one ex- 
pression “in the flesh,” we seem here to be reading one of those 
passages from the Proverbs or one of the other Sapiential Books 
in which the personified wisdom of God is spoken of in its 
dealings with the human race. The fifth Logion contains the 
remarkable passage, “ Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find 
me ; cleave the wood, and theream I” ‘Taken by themselves, 
these words might, no doubt, be thought to savour of Panthe- 
ism ; but, considering the corrupt state of the text of the first 
part of the Logion, we cannot definitely fix such a meaning upon 
them. Perhaps after all the word @EOI in |, 24 may be regarded 
as complete in itself; and if we may restore the word next 
but one to it as TTI0Z, then, bearing in mind the conjunction 
of the words “ stone ” and “ wood ” so often used with reference 
to idols, and especially appropriate, as we know, to those of 
Egypt, we may see in the Logion something akin to the saying 
of St. Paul with reference to the God “ignorantly wor- 
shipped” by the heathen under forms expressive of His 
powers or qualities. But this, again, is very far away 
from both the form and the spirit of any saying of Christ else- 
where recorded. 

But if, on the one hand, it is difficult to believe that these 
three Logia can be genuine sayings of Christ, on the other 
hand it is easy to see a source from which they may, very 
likely at all events, have been derived. Oxyrhynchus, as an 
Egyptian city, would of course look to Alexandria as the centre 
of religious and philosophical learning. For we know that 
there existed at Alexandria for several centuries before and 
after the Christian era a school of thought which, Jewish 
as exemplified in the Book ef Wisdom and the writings of 
Philo; Heathen as represented by Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists ; Christian under the influence of St. Clement and 
Origen ; Gnostic in Valentinus and his followers ; was yet 
always imbued with the same mystical and transcendental 
spirit. It had felt the influence of Greek Philosophy, especially 
that of Plato; of the more intellectual of the writers of the Old 
Testament ; of the Dualism of Persia and the Pantheism of 
India ; and when Christianity made itself felt there it was 
naturally affected by these pre-existing influences, and took a 
form essentially distinct from that under which it appeared 
elsewhere. While, therefore, we agree with the editors that 
these Logia are not—necessarily, at all events—of Gnostic 
origin, we are strongly of opinion that they are Alexandrian, 
that they show traces, that is, of those influences under which 
Alexandrian Gnosticism was developed. Of the similarity be- 
tween the language of Logion 3 and that of .the Sapiential 
Books we have spokenalready. We know from the writings of 
Clement how strong was the influence of those Books in his 
day at Alexandria, and we must remember that the Book of 
Wisdom, the work of an Alexandrian scribe, was not much 
more than three hundred years old when this fragment was 
written. Again, not only are the two duties of fasting and 
keeping the Sabbath favourite subjects with Philo, but we find 
the two brought together, the fasting to the world and that 
very metaphorical use of the “Sabbath” to which the editors 
refer, in the third book of the Stromata of St. Clement. “ He 
who obeys the word and keeps the Sabbaths by abstaining 
from sin,” and, a few lines lower down, “They are blessed 
who fast from the world.” It will be noticed that the expres- 
sion in this latter quotation is identical with that of the 
Logion, with the exception of the use of the genitive in place 
of the more difficult accusative of the fragment. Of Logion 5, 
for reasons already given, it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainty ; but the interpretation which we have suggested is quite 
in accordance with the somewhat daring speculations of the 
Alexandrian school, while the apparent Pantheism of the last 
part, taken by itself, recalls not only some very similar expres- 
sion in the writings of Philo, but also the fact that Pantheism 
formed a part of the system of Valentinus, who was educated 
in Alexandria as a Christian in the early part of the second 
century A.D. We conclude, then, subject to the discovery of 
further evidence on the subject, that these Logia are a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, probably handed down orally, and repre- 
senting fairly the Christian teaching of the School of Alexin- 
dria in the second century, since they! bear distinct 
traces of the influence of the various religious and philo- 
sophical systems by which the thought of that School had 
been from time to time affected, 
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THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


The Migration of Birds. By Cuartes Dixon. London: 
Horace Cox, 
_——— are two possible alternatives with regard to this 
volume ; either it is great nonsense, or it isa great book. 
If we decline to accept the former alternative, it follows of 
necessity that we must embrace the latter. In any case, it isa 
bold book. The writer has the courage to throw over, not only 
all the theories, one or other of which is commonly accepted, of 
Dr. Wallace or of Dr. Forbes, but even to shake himself free of 
the slough of his own earlier but now discarded opinions. The 
latter is even a bolder effort than the former, in proportion as it 
is both easier to detect and more pleasant to proclaim other folks 
errors than one’s own. Strictly speaking, of course, ‘‘errors ” 
is too positive a word. These other theories do not become, 
humanly speaking, errors, until the theory that is to supersede 
them has advanced to some further stage than the hypothetical. 
At present, Mr. Dixon even would probably allow that his 
theory is still in that phase, claiming only for it that, as an 
hypothesis, it explains the known facts better than any that has 
been put forward before. 

Of these previous hypotheses the one that commends itself 
most kindly to a priort reasoning, the one with which we have 
identified the name of Dr. Wallace, and which was held until 
his conversion by Mr. Dixon himself, is the popular one— 
namely, that the original distribution of bird-life was chiefly 
from the North Pole southward, the birds being driven ever 
further towards the sun as the polar region grew colder, that the 
final impulse was given by the second glacial period, and that 
the migration of the birds is the result of an annually recur- 
ring desire to return along those lines. The alternative theory, 
associated with the name of Dr. Forbes, places the original 
nursery of birds in the South Polar region, but has been less 
generally accepted, partly because it has no later glacial period 
to fall back upon, which was so useful a factor in the North 
Polar hypothesis The theory which Mr. Dixon now offers us 
has the double-faced ingenuity of going in absolutely direct 
opposition to both these theories; for it places the original 
centres of bird life on the globe at the equator and supposes a 
distribution both northward and southward from that central 
zone. 

It would not be possible, even if it would be proper, 
here to go intoall the arguments by which he supports 
this theory. It will be sufficient to note some of its lead- 
ing features and to say that he seems to have anticipated the 
chief of the objections which may be brought against it, 
and to have provided an answer to each of them. In 
reviewing past and present theories of migration the author 
surprises the “popular” reader and the scientific, alike, 
by giving more than a qualified support to the theory of hiber- 
nation, as practised occasionally by certain birds—notably of 
the swallow tribe. This is not that under-water wintering 
which was the fable of a byegone time ; but hibernating in 
holes, under eaves, and soon. There seems to be quite sufficient 
affirmative evidence that birds do, in exceptional circumstances, 
hibernate ; but the extent to which this practice prevails 
is matter for present conjecture and future diligent enquiry. 
The cause of the original emigration of birds from the 
centre at the equatorial zone, Mr. Dixon claims to have been, 
roughly, over-population. This or that family extended itself 
over a larger area, for the purpose of bringing up the family: but, 
that business over, they were fain to return, under an impulse 
of nostalgia, to the original centre. The affection of birds for 
their own breeding-places would cause them to return at the 
breeding season to the domestie hearth, so to call it—birds in 
their first breeding season being perhaps compelled to go just 
a little further afield than their own natal bush, thus extending 
the range of the species—-and when their family in turn had 
been brought up, to go back once more towards the centre by 
the equator. And what was done in the northern hemisphere, 
was also done reversely in the southern. 

We believe this is a fair, though very rough and ready, 
statement of Mr. Dixon’s view; and we confess that our 
first impulse is one of gratitude that, for the first time, 
we have a rational and intelligible account of the migra- 
ticn business. It may be wrong or it may be right; at all 
events, it is satisfactory. Hitherto the subject has been 
made one of bewildering mysteries, of miracles; but Mr. 
Dixon courteously puts the miracle-mongers aside. He speaks 
with the greatest reverence of Herr Gatke’s work in Heligo- 
land, while at the same time he assails, with what appear to 
us uninswerable arguments, some of that ornithologist’s con- 
clusions. He shows that the well-nigh miraculous speed of 
flight attributed by Herr Gatke to migrating birds is unsup- 
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ported by evidence, and also not only that the miracle of 
the young birds migrating first, and finding their way by a 
miraculous instinct across an untried path, is unsupported 
by sufficient evidence, but that evidence exists to show 
that old birds, who it is to be inferred act as guides, 
commonly accompany them. Mr. Dixon, in fact, seems to 
bring us back from the region of wonderland toa saner country. 
With regard to the routes of migration, he shows that they 
commonly follow coast-lines. Mountain ranges also furnish 
lines of migration, and great river valleys—these last especially 
being the guides across continents for aquatic migratory birds 
Where land birds cross any considerable tract of sea it appears 


that either it is dotted with islands, affording inference that” 


it once was a continuous land belt, or it is very shallow, whence 
the same inference may be drawn ; and the line of migration 
once established is persevered in, in spite of the appearance of 
water where once there was land. These tendencies of birds 
to cling to lines that would give them the best landmarks in 
their flight serve to show that they are guided by the exercise 
of such ordinary senses as the visual—so very powerful in 
birds—rather than by any magnetic currents, as some have 
supposed, or by “instinct,” as others, in confession of 
ignorance, have styled it. Immense tracts of sea are not, as a 
matter of fact, crossed at all, except by birds blown out of 
their proper migratory routes. 

The mortality among the hosts of birds on their migration 
is, according to Mr. Dixon and all observers, “stupendous ” 
to use his own word. It is obvious it must be so, or else 
their increase would be no less stupendous, even without 
the evidence of the masses slain about lighthouses on 
foggy nights when the landmarks are obscured and the birds 
have descended from their high altitudes. Very gratefully 
does Mr. Dixon acknowledge the splendid workdone by tlic 
American Ornithologists’ Union in observing the migrations 
of birds along the Mississippi valley, one of the most im- 
portant migration routes of the world. Actually 159 recording 
stations have been established down this valley alone, an 
example that should fire the emulation of observers elsewhere. 

Anyone who would understand this book aright, and 
the immense service it has done for this most interesting 
problem, expecially the service of bringing it down again 
to the sphere of commen sense, must read the book. 
It is furnished with maps and statistical tables. If we 
have a fault to find with it, it is that it uses unfamiliar words 
now and then, such as “palwarctic,” “neotropical,” etc., 
where more familiar ones would have answered the purpose 
equally well. Of course this book is a contribution to science ; 
but the subject is one of immense popular interest, and should 
be treated, as far as possible, in the manner that shall be most 
popularly intelligible. 


AN UNRECOGNISED POET. 
Nepenthe: A Poem in Two Cantos. By Grorce Dartey. With 
an Introduction by R. A. SrREATFIELD. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 
¥ EORGE DARLEY’ work is familiar to lovers of poetry by 
a single and curiously misleading example. His charming 
poem, “ It is not beauty I demand,” stood in the second book of 
the Golden Treasury, and held its own worthily beside the work 
of Carew and Suckling. From the last edition, however, Darley 
has been ejected, doubtless because Professor Palgrave disliked 
upon principle such assumption in verse of a bygone manner. 
It isa pity. The Golden Treasury is incomparably the best 
known (as it is the best) among anthologies, and to be included 
in it gives a security against total oblivion. Some such 
recognition Darley merits ; just a bare remembrance ; and it 
would in our judgment have been better to keep his ewe lamb, 
and omit, say, one of the ten poems by Campion, which have 
gradually been added since the selection was first made. The 
Elizabethan manner came as naturally to Darley as did the 
prose of Queen Anne’s day to the author of Hsmond ; and the 
truth is that Darley never wrote anything else so good as tlic 
beautiful lines which end with the description of 
My earthly comforter whose love 
So indefeasible might be, 
That, when my spirit wonned above, 
Hers could not stay for sympathy. 

Against Professor Palgrave’s injustice, we must set the pious 
endeavour of Mr. Ingram, who recently republished Sylvia, 
and now of Mr. Streatfield; who reprints Vepenthe from a copy, 
probably unique, of the original issue for private circulation, 
which survives in the British Museum. Yet, though students 
of poetry will value these pretty books, it is doubtful whether 
they will ever re-read them ; and poetry not read a second 
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time might as well never be read at all. Darley is one of those 
who just miss. He is never mediocre, he gives too much rather 
than too little ; what he lacks is not-heat, but light, the dry 
light of intelligible thought. He is not of those poets who, 
like Browning, are difficult by the complexity of their thought, 
but of those who float mistily in a haze of words and images ; 
and, like most of the class, he had a grievance against the 
world, Exceptional minds understood him; and, when 
‘'ennyson offered to pay for the printing of his verses, and 
Carlyle praised or tolerated them, it seemed a hard matter that 
the public would not read them. He was an Irishman of a 
well-known family in county Dublin, in no way destitute of 
friends; but life was embittered to him by a desperate stammer, 
which, combined with a very nervous temperament and a 
desire to be brilliant, made him shun society because it brought 
him a series of acutely felt disappointments. Nevertheless, 
when he came to London in 1822, he was the friend of Lamb, 
and later of Carlyle, Tennyson, Beddoes, and Henry ‘Taylor ; 
wrote a great deal of criticism, published several volumes of 
verse, and died in 1846, just turned of fifty. His talents and 
friendships had brought him nothing but the afflictions of 
Tantalus. Nepenthe, which Mr. Streatfield accounts his best 
work, as it was his last, is a sort of rhapsody in which the first 
canto “attempts to paint the ill-effects of over-joy ; Canto IL, 
those of excessive melancholy.” A third canto was to have 
described in contentment the only true Nepenthe. ‘That is the 
author’s account ; frankly, we doubt if unassisted intelligence 
would have arrived at so clear a statement of the poem’s 
object. But there is no question of the imaginative force 
shown, for instance, in his description of the dying Phoenix, 
whose “amber blood,” oozing from the incense tree of her 
burning nest, the poet drinks, and by it is inspired to vision. 
Here, also, isa finely characteristic passage :— 

Low on the horizontal lee 

I saw, bedreamed, far ocean dumb 

Upgathering his white skirts to come 

Midland ; his arms twixt Araby 

And Europe, Afric, India, spread 

I saw; the Mediterraneans three, 

Azure, and Orient grey, and red, 

Washing at once the earth and sky ; 

With the untravelled wastes that lie 

Of greenest ocean, where the South 

Swills it with demogorgon drouth, 

Disgorging amid foam and roar 

His salt draught back to every shore. 

Darley’s work has a special interest to-day from its affinity 
with that of a contemporary poet. Mr. Francis Thompson has 
the same rapture, the same passion for strange words, new- 
minted or disinterred, the same whirl of images, the same 
absence of all precise outline, the same prophetic incoherency. 
It is to be wished that the younger would study the failure of 
the elder poet, and take thought for the morrow. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The Ways of Life. By Mrs. OtrpHant. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Ate interest attaches to this, the last book 

published by Mrs. Oliphant before her death. She 
has given us here a volume containing two stories and 
a preface which is so much above the level of ordinary 
prefaces that it is worth reading. It is her opinion that 
novelists treat too exclusively the opening of life —the 
successes or disappointments of twenty-five—whereas there is 
more scope for tragedy, if not for comedy, in middle-aged 
characters. She has also been struck with the pathos of failure 
after success : the position of the man who finds suddenly that 
his power has left him, or that the public has forsaken him for 
a new idol, and that in his old age he must begin a new way of 
life. In“ Mr. Sandford ”—the first of her two stories—we have 
an artist, young at sixty years, who had gained popular appro- 
bation early in his career, and had gone on doing good and 
remunerative work ever since. Suddenly he finds himself— 
a fate which never befell Mrs. Oliphant herself — left 
behind, out of the fashion, superseded ; although the quality 
of his work is as good as ever. He has never, since his earliest 
struggles, known the want of money; his family have been 
brought up in luxury (for he has never thought of saving) ; 
and he sees himself on the brink of ruin. Amid such circum- 
tanees death is a deliverance dramatic and appropriate, and 
a mereiful carriage accident puts the proper finish to his earecr, 
and enables him to leave wife, family, and reputation undis- 
raced, It is a pathetic little story, admirably told. Mr. 
Robert Dalyell, who is the hero of the second story, is a 
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Scottish man of business, who disappears suddenly, leaving 
his clothes on the beach at Portobello. With the object of 
saving his family from the consequences of his failure, he has 
insured himself heavily in several offices, and has laid his plans 
80 well, or been so favoured by fortune, that a dead body of 
sufficient resemblance to himself is found on the sands shortly 
after his supposed suicide. The story is a little wooden ; but 
the home-life of the Dalyells’ house is depicted with all Mrs. 
Oliphant’s usual skill, and Mr. Wedderburn, the friend of the 
family, is a well-drawn character. 


The Secret of Saint Florel. By Joun Berwick. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Saint Florel was an estate in the Island of Réunion, where 
Anthony Holson, one of the villains of the piece, owned a 
plantation and committed a murder. Down at Denehurst, in 
Surrey, Mason Sawbridge, hunchback and second villain, 
played dragon to the fair heroine. Holson was supposed to 
have perished in a landslip that overwhelmed his estate at 
the precise moment that he was stabbing his Creole mistress 
to the heart : nevertheless, he returns to England unharmed, 
and contrives to become engaged to the heroine, even—so far do 
we go—to become legally married to her. This was unfortu- 
nate, because Hugh Strong, the hero, was already engaged 
to her, but had forgotten the fact through receiving a 
rap on the head in a railway accident. By a remarkable co- 
incidence, he recovers, and returns just in time to see his 
successful rival shot on the evening of his wedding-day by a 
mad uncle ; and though of course this is something of a shock 
to the bride, she takes Hugh after a decent interval, and all 
ends happily. Mr. Berwick does not betray a very practised 
hand in dealing with his plot ; but, in spite of the dénowement 
being something forced, the story is brightly written, and should 
be popular, 


Ripple and Flood. By James Prior. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 

“Here [ sit, pen in hand, but what I have to write comes 
slowly.” These are the opening words of Mr. Prior’s new 
novel, and it is true enough that he is some time in getting to 
business. His is a story of country life, told in autobio- 
graphical form, and he begins at the beginning—in fact, a full 
half of the book is taken up with the hero’s reminiscences of 
school life. It might be imagined from this that Ripple and 
Flood is inordinately dull. It is not so, for Mr. Prior’s 
thorough acquaintance with the country he describes, the 
strength of his characters, and the gentle touches of humour 
with which he enlivens his dialogue, retain the reader’s interest 
to the close. The book has marked originality, and improves 
as it goes on. The author can write, and, what is more, can 
create. There is hardly a character in his pages who does not 
leave a distinct impression of individuality. The incidents of 
the plot are delightfully unconventional, and, though (as we 
have hinted) the story opens a httle ponderously, any slowness 
of progression is amply atoned for later on. Ripple and 
Flood stands high above the average novel of the day. 


The Wisdom of Fools. By Marcaret Detanp. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The ironical words of St. Paul are happily applied asa title 
to Mrs. Deland’s four admirable stories, each of which deals in 
a masterly manner with one of the perplexing problems which 
modern civilization has brought in its train. Of these, two at 
least are of universal importance, while none can fail to be of 
individual interest. The most powerful, the deepest, and the 
most momentous in the issues it involves, is Zhe House of 
Rimmon, in which the relations of capital and labour are set 
forth with an impartiality and bold realism that reflect the 
highest credit on the logic as well as the humanity of the 
author. In Zhe Law or the Gospel we are confronted with 
another question demanding moral investigation of great 
nicety. The heroine Sara Wharton is here called upon to 
choose between the charitable assistance of a deserving girl, 
whom hard work in support of an old mother and imbecile 
brother has reduced to ill-health, and of a prostitute whose life 
depends upon her getting a beneficial change to the country. 
The latter has the stronger sentimental claim, her reclamation 
having already been attempted by Sara Wharton; and the 
result of the fallen creature’s restoration to health is the moral 
downfall of a young man whom she has met during the period 
of convalescence. The remaining stories contain *xeellent 
illustrations of the consequences of a man confessing the sins 
of the past to his prospective wife, and of the inevitable result 
that must follow the education of children toa station superior 
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tothat occupied by their parents. Mrs. Deland shows herself 
in each instance to be a thinker, a woman of the world, and a 
humanitarian in its secular sense. 


The Way of a Woman. By Mrs. L. T. Mgapg. White. 
When the unhappily-named Quintin Garstin took holy 
orders at the age of thirty-five and began to practise fasting 
and self-denial with the zeal of the perfervid Ritualist and to 
preach fire and brimstone with the enthusiastic conviction of 
the Calvinist, till at length all London flocked to his pulpit to 
be terrorised, there were not wanting those who suspected in 
his past some dark mystery which had driven him at an age 
of seeming discretion to these unusual courses. They were 
justified of their suspicion ; for, when in China, Garstin had 
joined a secret society and had been appointed by his colleagues 
to murder an objectionable fellow-member. The penalty for 
non-compliance with this order was a violent death, certain in 
its advent and: disagreeable in detail. However, a colleague 
who had indifferent health and a rooted resolve not to become 
a murderer, offered to take Carstin’s place and suffer the 
punishment for disobedience. But he made conditions, and 
Garstin was expected to break his plighted troth to the girl in 
England and to marry the colleague’s daughter Dolly. After 
a brief struggle with his conscience, Garstin yielded to these 
terms and married Dolly Grant on the day that her father was 
murdered by the Yaotzu. Most men would be ashamed of 
such an episode in their lives, and it is due to Garstin to say 
that he was aware that his conduct was blameworthy ; but 
when two years later he accidentally killed his wife, his con- 
trition was such, notwithstanding that she had -hated and 
tried to murder him, tl at his remorseful conscience drove him 
to a life of religious asceticism, and convinced him that his 
soul was irretrievably lost. ‘Thus it will be seen that his sense 
of proportion was defective. At last he resolved to confess 
his sins before his congregation ; but as such conduct would 
have resembled’ Dean Maitland’s even to plagiarism, an 
opportune stroke of apoplexy defeated his purpose and his 
second wife alone received his confession. Therefore, the 
book is called Zhe Way of a,Woman. Mrs. Meade has 
written better stories than this, and—in collaboration—worse. 


Carlton Priors. By Joun Starrorp. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

In spite of a commendable attention to the rules of grammar, 
and the acquisition of a good, though by no means uncommon 
style, Mr. Stafford has not succeeded in writing an interesting 
novel. The plot is threadbare, and too loosely constructed to 
engage the reader’s attention ; nor are any of the characters 
drawn with sufficient robustness to enlist his sympathies. 
With such a fluent pen Mr. Stafford ought to produce some- 
thing more worthy of him. 


False Gods. By Mrs. ALBert Brapsnaw. London: Henry 
«& Co. : 

Not much can be said in favour of False Gods. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw has apparently produced several other novels, but she 
has not yet learned the alphabet of her trade. Her English is 
slipshod ; she has a trick of using French words whose 
meaning she does not understand; and her characters 
are the time-honoured characters of early Victorian fiction. 
Still, the book has a certain merit. . It is not too long, and it 
ends with a wedding, which is more than the heroine deserves. 
It is possible that False Gods may achieve popularity among 
young ladies —but they will have to be very young. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainlu descriptive, and not 
sarily final, 

The Journal of Ser George Rooke, Admiral of the Fleet, 
1700-1702. Edited by Oscar Browninc. Printed for the 
Navy Records S« elety. 

rPYHE Journal of Sir George Rooke, which is now published 

for the first time, consists of two parts. The first is an 
account of an expedition into the Sound in 1700 ; the second 
describes the attack on Cadiz and Vigo in 1702. The object of 
the first expedition was to prevent a war between Sweden and 

Denmark, which, by embroiling the rest of Europe, might, in 

William the Third’s opinion, embarrass the war with France 

which he foresaw to be imminent. At the time of the second 

expedition Williamthe Third was dead, and the war with 

France was already in operation. An attack upon the French 

and Spanish possessions in the West Indies was imminent, to 

which the attempt on Cadiz was a preliminary. The attack 
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failed ; but the honour of the expedition was saved by the 
complete success of the subsequent action in the Bay of Vigo. 


Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot. By Witt1am O'Connor 
Morris. London :'G: P. Putnam’s Sons. 

No one will be disposed to deny the right of Hannibal to a 
place among the “ Heroes of the Nations.” As an individual, 
he towers head and shoulders over the men of his time. There 
is nothing, as Mr. Morris says, that can be compared to him, 
“save the great people which at last overthrew the great man.” 
As a matter of fact we know very little about him altogether, 
and nothing at all except through the writings of his enemies. 
And yet tradition has given him a place with Casar and with 
Napoleon among the great generals of the world. Mr. Morris 
has made a close study of all the authorities ; and his admirable 
capacity for seizing and describing the salient points of a 
situation have enabled him to work the whole into a very read- 
able book. 


Teaching and Organisation, with Special Reference to 
Secondary Schools. “Edited by P. A. Barnett, M.A. 
London : Longmans. 

Mr. Barnett’s scope is comprehensive. He attempts in this 
book to cover all the ordinary ground of school practice, to 
compile, in fact, a manual of secondary education. He begins 
by assuming that the curriculum actually followed is the best 
guide to what has been found to be, in practice, the limits of 
reasonable teaching. His book is therefore not so much an 
attempt to deduce a scheme of education as to show how best 
to teach the subjects that are usually taught. He has enlisted 
in his service a number of experts ; but the expert is in each 
case a practical teacher also. Thus, Mr. Lyttelton deals with 
Classical Teaching, Mr. Storr with Modern Languages, Mr 
Pollard with Organisation and Curricula, the editor himself 
with Criteria of Education and English Literature. Thes° 
names are but samples from a much longer list ; but they arc 
sufficient to show at how high a standard of excellence Mr 
Barnett has aimed. 


The Counsels of William de Britaine. By Herpert H 
SturMER. London: Robinson. 

This curious book is the revision or re-writing of the eleventh: 
edition of a book called Humane Prudence, which had for its 
sub-title, “ The Art by which a Man may Raise Himself and 
His Fortune to Grandeur.” It consists of a series of essays on 
virtues and their defeets, on friendship, riches, happiness, 
health, marriage, and various other matters connected with: 
life and conduct. The author states frankly that his book is 
a compilation, but fails to indicate the sources of his informa- 
tion. Who “De Britaine” was remains doubtful ; but Mr. 
Sturmer inclines to the opinion that he may have been on: 
John Davies, a native of South Wales. Whether that be so 
or not, he thinks that his counsels are much to be commended 
to the study of a young man entering upon life. 


The Law of Employers’ Lialility at Home and Abroad. By 
Aucustingé Brrreet, M.P. London: Macmillan. 

Four lectures, forming part of a longer course delivered by 
Mr. Birrell in his capacity of Quain Professor of Law at Univer- 
sity College. The fourth lecture discusses the new Bill, the text 
of which, as amended in Committee, is given in an Appendix. 


The Victorian Era in South Africa. By H. A. Brypen 
London : “ The African Critic.” 

Mr. Bryden’s knowledge and experience of African matters 
are beyond question. He has undertaken to write “a short 
history of progress from the Cape to British Central Africa 
during her Majesty’s reign.” What that progress has been 
cannot be better seen than in the two maps which are here 
given, showing the limits of British authority in 1837 and 
1897. Mr. Hess contributes an introduction. 


THe Ficrion oF THE WEEK. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett. White. 
The Chevalier D Auriac. By 8. Levert-Yeats. Longmans 
The Lonely God. By Coutson Kernauan. Ward, Lock. 


New Epirions. 

Shakespeare's Dramatische Werke iibersetzt von Aug. Wilh. 
von Schlegel und Ludwig Tieck, herausgegeben von Alois 
Brand! (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut); Faméliar 
Wild Flowers, figured and described by F. Epyarp Hume, 
F.LS., F.S.A., First Series, with Coloured PJates (Cassell) ; 
Black's Guide to the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond. 
ete., edited by A. R. Hore Moncrierr, Twenty-fourth Edition 
(Black). 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 


thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook,” 
* Prepared with considerable care.'"—7he Times. 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weekly. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 
Maps by Joun BartTHoLomew, F.R.G.S. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, BARMOUTH, AND DOLGELLY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


3s. Gd. net, 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LON DON ee B.C. Coow and E. T. Cook, M.A. 





LLANGOLLEN: DARLINCTON &CO. | LONDON; ; ‘SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 60., LD. 
Rateny Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by RatpH DaRLinG rom, F.R.G.S., 
y ed Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Complete 


List, post free, Darlingston & Co., 
Liangolien. 








The “Amateur Photographer” 


is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 
PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


lublishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


A DN ICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a boly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Ura luates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection vf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘tutors for all Examinations at 
lfome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
& J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up be.ns) of the natural Cocoa on being sub- 
jected to powerfal hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of Oil, leaving for use 
a finely-avoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, o sneficially 
‘aking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the. system, 

SOLD ONLY IN TINS. 














Shipping Announcements, 


P.s O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via aimed 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 





Every Week. 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA “ | Fortnight. 

VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the Every Three 
EAST . ‘ ° Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 


hor particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO, 








Head Offices— 
F GREEN & CO., and 
Mangers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fe pete Sreave, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


BORWICK’S 
THE BEST POWD ER 





BAKING POWDER 
IN THE WORLD, 


The Scent of the Season. 











+ “Bresis: FSSEN 177 + 








SELF-DISTILLED . 
A FRGMIRE: = Surpassing 
Charming ‘Ber SUNNY RIVERA” oa Ww all 
Gift. N 
[3 Rivals 
in 
Perfumes CR 
in E i Delicacy 
wer In Grown Sa0PPERED 2 and 
Exquisite Bosrues ONLY, ré 
Orskete. = ——— SS tc D Permanence 


+ Ths Crown Perfumery Co E + 


IIas ach'eved an immediate and immense success, worthy to ba ranked with the 
ce‘icions Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. [es 





SOLD EVERVUUERE. 
2s. and 4s, 


93. 6d. and 4s. 61, 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 








“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


Patron—HER MAJESTY ~ THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 


The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 
over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago, 

By this National Organization and its 
every where — 

The Shipwrecked a 
sent home. 

The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 

The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 

The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Member- 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 


Bankers : 
WituraMms, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.O, 


Local Representatives 


re instantly cared for on the spot and 


Scerclary : 
G. E. Maupe, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, 
London, 8. W. 


Pall Mall Fast, 
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THE LAW JOURNAL 


The Leading Organ of the 
Legal Profession. 


Annual Subscription, £1 6s. 
Weekly, Price Gd. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


CONTAINS JNTER ALIA 
Weekly Notes of Cases decided in the Superior 
Courts. 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on Matters of 


Current Interest. 


Conveyancing. Magistrates’ Law. New 
Law Books. 


Law Societies (Reports of Proceedings and 
Meetings). 


Ete., Ete., Ete. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


Orrices : 37-39, Essex Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, 
W.C, 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER'S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


CARTER’S 
LITTLE os. 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 
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SBRHIDYWOVS YS 


*‘HAALT Oden 


SMALL PILL 
SMALL DOSE. 


*SSANIZZ1 
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SMALL PRICE. 











All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


se alli allie ie iii a ail ilies 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name, 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 


12: EMERSON’S BROMD- 

SELTZER, the most suc- 

9 cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE, 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d@. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 2/3, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
Company Registration Agents, 
Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE. 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W/.C. 
(Telegrams: “ Certificate, London,’’) 


NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 





And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
degistered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 
Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 


Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures, 


And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 


order. 
COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 


share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 
Debentures, Cheques, etc., _ 


Excraver anv Priyrep «in twe Besr Srvye, 
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by AP ppOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN: 


idwetlens, SILVERSMITHS, and CLOCKMAKERS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Novelties specially adapted for 


Wedding Presents, and Birthday and Complimentary Gifts. 
&B 


| scan HOWELL & JAMES beg to 

call the special attention of purchasers to 
their UNRIVALLED Stock oF CLocks, which is 
now complete with the New Mopets for the 
Coming Season. Every Clock is warranted as a 





thoroughly reliable Timekeeper, and the prices 
will be found from 10-70 2 rer cenr. less than 
the prices charged at any other establishment 
(Stores or Shop) in the Kingdom, 
Travelling Clocks, 
from £1 1 Oto £20. 

Dining-Room Clocks, 

from £2 2 O to £30. 


Drawing-room Clccks, 
ircm £3 3 Oto £50. 


English Chime Clocks, 
ircm £20 to £100. 














Gilt Bronze Regu'ator, wih Beveled Edge 


Dining room Clock and Barometer, in Black Ma b’e 


. i “| Fr — Si-les, and Back ; well Gilt, Messrs. HOWELL & JAMES claim that Case, inlaid with Malachite, fitted with best quali:y 

ue nt " with mm _ ari vPro ee Alon baey more their Clocks are Superior to those of any 16-day movement, striking the hours and half-hours 

be irs and half-hours on a deep-toned gong. other Makers, AT THE PRICES. on a deep-toned gong, and a best quality Aneroid. A 
Made in 6 sizes, from: £&5 each. splendid instrament, price £10. 





HOWELL & JAMES, Ltd.. 5, 7, and 9, Regent Street. LONDON. | 





No Promotion Moacy has been or will be paid, and no part of this issue will be underwritten. The Vendor has agreed to accept payment of 
the whole of the purchase money in Cash or Shares, at theoption of the Company. 

Oven and above the ordinary discount, Shareholders trading with the Company will be allowed an additional 5 per cent. discount. 

The Subscription List Opene .d on Thursday, July 22nd, 1897, and wil! Close on or before Monday, July 26th, 1897. 

The Mercantile Bank of Lancashire (Limited), Manchester, at the Head Office and at all its Branches, and the Agents of the Bank, are 
instructed to receive applications for the undermentioned Share Capital. 

rospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Offices of the Company, the Solicitors, Brokers, and Auditors, or from the 
ankers at their Head Office or Branches, or from their Agents. 


THE EMMABURG NATURAL TABLE WATERS, Lto., 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, G2 to 1893.) 
SHARE CAPITAUWU &150,000, dividea into 
15,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative ean ee of £5 each . os ee 78,008 
15,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each . ae rh i Ges sce ao a ons nn 


£150,000 
The Preference Shares are entitled to a Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, and rank in 
priority to the Ordinary Shares both as regards Capital and Dividend. 
Subseriptions will be received by the Bankers to the Company at their head offices and all branches, and their 
agents, for the whole of the 


15,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each . it .. £75,000 
15,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each ..._... ree 
(Of which £50,000 will be available for W orking Capital, eta), payable : £150,000 
Preference Shares, Ordinary Shares. 
On Application .. oe es £1 10 Oper Share. £1 10 O per Share, 
On Allotment... “ - 110 0 9 110 0 bs 
On Ist October, 1897 oe ew 2 0 0 9 200 - 
£5 0 0 £5 0 0 
Directors. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, Birmingham, 
Jonun W. G. Coomns, J.P., ©.C. (Director of the Albion Hotel, BANK OF SCOTLAND, Glasgow. BANK OF IRELAND, Dublin, 
Manchester, Limited), W ithington, near Manchester, Chairman Solicitors 


and Managing Director. J. H. PeTers & ORME, 62, King Strest, Manchester. 
‘ARON J. VAN HegRpT, of The Hague, Holland, and of Eversberg, | W- ©. HARWwooD, 78, Cross poche Manchester. 
( re rokers. — 
Ww fe, “Tan ‘hei: Chaihie, Rk. A. ARMITAGH & Son, 10, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, and 
é yorie 18 


Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
‘rman J. J. MEAKIN, J.P., Woodhey, Kersal, Manchester. ap ELDE 97. Thros Stank it 
Gs monk APS. 47 Latlente Hill, London. E. B. HASELDEN & Co., 27, Throgmorton’ Street, and Stock Ex 


*hange, London, E.C. 
Vu. Porrr ¢ s arity diel 
Barn Bin of the County and Lane Ends Hotel, Rocne & PoRTER, Lord Street, Southport. 


; Dykes, Junr., St. Vincent Strect, Glas< 
* Will join the Board after allo‘went, Joun DYKES r., St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 





Auditors. 
Bankers. EpwIN GuTHRIE & Co,, Chartered Accountants, 71, King Street, 
4TiE MERCANTILE BANK OF LANCASHIRE, Limited, King Street, Manchester, and 10, "Tokenhouse is London, H.C, 
: pees its Branches, and its Agents. satay | Gove. baw B ze NIELD. 
HE LONDON Jomnt Stock Bank, Limited, 5, Princes Street egiste 
Mansion House, E.C, Clarendon Chambers, St. ee Baaare, Manchester. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
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The List will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 28th inst., at 10 a.m., and CLOSE on or before FRIDAY 
30th inst., for Town and Country. 





GEORGE NEWNES, 


Ltd. 


About to be incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


NOMINAL CAPITAL - “ 


£1,000,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
600,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 400,000 Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each, the whole of which Ordinary Shares will be Allotted to the Members of the 


existing Company. 


Present Issue, 
500,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Prefcrence Shares of £1 each. 


These Preference Shares will be entitled to a fixed Cumulative Preference Dividend of Five per Cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly, on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, and will rank before the Ordinary Shares in 


respect to Capital. 
on payments in advance, 


THE 


ls. 
4s. 99 99 
7s. 6d. ae $9 
Ts. 6d. cy) $9 


2Os. 








Directors. 
SIR GEORGE NEWNES, Baronet, Wildcroft, Putney Heath, London, 8.W., Per- 
manent Director and Chairman. 
EDWARD HUDSON, Esq., of Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, Printers, Southwark 
Street, Borough, London, 8.E. 
LEWIS R. 8S. TOMALIN, Esq., Managing Director of the Jaeger Company, 
Limited, Milton Street, London, EC. 


Bankers. 


THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, Ltd., 39, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Covent Garden, W.C., and other Branches. 


Solicitor. 
GEORGE HARDMAN HOYLE, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, 8.W. 


The First Interim Dividend on these Shares will be calculated from dates of payment, but not 


PAYMENTS WILL BE AS FOLLOWS— 
per Share on Application. 


Allotment. 
Ist September, 1897. 
Ist October, 1897. 


a en 


Auditor. 
ALEXANDER ALFRED YRATMAN, F.C.A., 2, Gresham Buildings, London, E.C. 


Brokers. 


WHITEHEADS & COLES, 39, Throgmorton Street, London, E.Q, 
FKRNYHOUGH & ASHE, 14, Cross Street, Manchester. 

J. REDMAYNE & CU., 79, Albion Street, Leeds. 

AITKEN, MACKENZIE, & CLAPPERTON, 68, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Secretary. 
ALFRED H&NRY JOHNSON, 8-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 
*% 





PROSP 


Tus Company is to bs formed for the purpose of acquiring the renowned and 
highly remunerative business of George Newnes, LimiTep, proprietors of ‘‘ Tit- 
Bits,” the “Strand Magazine,” ‘ Woman's Life,” the ‘‘ Art Bible,” ‘“‘The Hub,” 
and many other profitable publications, and joint-proprietors of the successful 
‘“* Navy and Army Illustrated.” 

‘the enterprise was started with “Tit-Bits” in 1881, and has been carried on 
with uninterrapted and constantly increasing success for nearly 16 years. 

In 1891 the then sole proprietor decided to convert it into a Limited Liability 
Company, with a view to consolidate the undertaking, and to enable the Trade and 
the Advertisers in the various publications to participate in its prosperity. The 
result has been that a large number of Newsagents and Booksellers in al] parts of 
the United Kingdom are diréctly interested in the business, and use their best 
endeavours to add to its success. . . 

The Shares of the first Company were issued at a premium of 5s , viz., at £1 5s, 
per share as regards outsiders. From the date of their issue they have steadily 
risén in value, and the piesent price of these £1 Shares is over £2 12s. 6d. This 
satisfactory result has been attained without any Stock Exchange quotation, the 
conversion having been effected on lines which precluded quotations. 

‘The co-operation of the Trade and Advertisers having been thus secured, it is 
now desired by forming this Company :— 

(1) To interest the general public in the business. 

(2.) To provide additional Working Capital, rendered necessary by the extra- 
ordinary development of the business. 

(3.) To obtain the advantage of a Stock Exchange quotation, and thus 
facilitate dealings in the Shares. 

Having regard to the large increase of the business, Sir Georce Newnes has 
decided to invite the assistance of two additional Directors. The selection of these 
gentlemen has been made because of their business capacity. They are EDWARD 
Hopson, Esy., of the firm of Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, printers of “ Navy and 
Army Lilustrated,” ‘‘ County Life,” etc., etc., and Lewis R. S. Tomaxin, Esq., 
Managing Director of the Jaeger Company, Limited. 

Sir George Newnes feels that, in view of the probability that in the near future 
this concern wi!l be one of the largest general publishing houses in the world, the 
assistance of these two practical business men will be of great value. Sir George 
Newnes will, however, still remaimat the head of the concern, and will continue to 
take an active part in its management, as heretofore, so that the policy which has 
been attended with unfailing success in the past will be continued in the future. 

Great as this success bas been, the developments now pending give abundant 
promise of stil] greater success in the future. 

During the past half-year the circulation of ‘ Tit-Bits” bas been no jess than 
14,551,908 copies. 

The ‘Strand Magazine,” which, at the formation of the parent Company in 
1891, bad a circulation of 200,000, sells now to the extent of 450,000 copies every 
month, and is still growing. It hrs a very large circulation in America. 

The revenue from Advertisements is highly satisfactory, and increases year 
after year, Advertisers finding most excellent resulte from the Publications of this 
concern, 

The Books and Accounts of the Company have been regularly Audited by Mr. 
A. A. Yeatman, Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and the net 
profits are certified as follows :— 

To the Directors of George Newnes, Limited (to be incorporated in 1897). 
I hereby certify that the net Profits of Geerge Newnes, Limited, 
for the last three years have been as follows :— 


Year ending 30th June, 1895 £57,822 
” ” ” 1895 £60,110 
o” ” . oe on oe £66,698 


EcCTUS. 





This result has been arrived at after writing off ten per cent. 
per annum depreciation on cost of machinery, plant, type, furni- 
ture, and fixtures, miking due allowance for the depreciation in 
value of the various Jeases, charging against Revenue in each year 
the whole cost of literature, art, and engravings, and all charges 
incident to the establishment of new Publications, as well as all 
advertising and general expenses, 

A. A. YEATMAN, 


July 21, 1897. 2, Gresham Buildings, London, E.C. 


The net profits for the past financial year amount to ag F r £66,628 
The Dividend on the Preference Shares, when fully paid up, will 
amount to .. rd oe + A - ay a - £25,00) 
Leaving a Surplus .. ve on és oo «= 41,96 

“ 


Sufficient to pay 10 per cent, per annum on the Ordinary Shares. ; 
The property to be acquired includes the valuable leasehold premise: in 
Southampton Street and Exeter Street, Strand, the machinery, plant, ete. (all 
manufactured by the eminent firm cf Hoe and Co.), the plant, furniture, fixtures, 
stock-in-trade, copyrights, goodwill, cash-book debts, and all other assets, a8 4: 
30th June, 1897. 
The purchase price is to be £350,000, payable as follows :— 
£450,000 in Cash or Preference Shares, at the opticn of the Directors. 
£400,000 in Ordinary Shares. 


£850,000 


The business will be taker over as from 1st July, 1897, a; a going convern, 
and the Vendor Company will pay ali expenses up to allotment, 

a Preference shares are cumulative as to dividend and preferential as to 
capital, ‘ , 

The bolders are to be entitled to attend and vote at General Meetings upon 
questions directly affecting their rights ani privileges. 

The following contract has been entered into between George Newnes, Limited 
(incorporated 1891), and Alfre 1 Henry Johnson as Trustee for the new Company 
The Company is to acquire the benefit of all existing Contracts entered into by tue 
Vendors, but these are too numerous to specify. Subscribers will be required t 
waive the insertion of the dates and names of parties to euch contracts, and any 
other further compliance with Section 88 of the Companies Act, 1867, than hereix 
appearing. Applications for Shares will only be entertained on that footing. 

The requisite special resolutions have been passed by the existing Company, 
and are about to be confirmed. 

Copies of the proposed Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and of the above-mentioned contract, and of the Auditor's Certificate, 
may be inspected at the Office of the Solicitor to the Company. 

Application will in due course be made to the Comimittee of the Stock 
Exchanges for a settlement and quotation. 

Applications for Shares to be made on the accompanyin 
to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance of the amount payable on 
application. Ifthe number of Shares allotted be less than that applied for, the 
surplus will be credited towards the amount payable on allotment. When no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 


July 24, 1897. 
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and National Observer. 











The List of Applications will open on Monday, the 


26th day of July, 1897, and will close for Town on or 


wefore Tuesday, the 27th day of July, 1897, and for the Country on or before Wednesday, the 28th day of 


July, 1897. 








KETTNER’S, Limited. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1898. 





Share Capital 


£50,000, 


Divided into 50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Also 300 Four-and-a-half per Cent, First Mortgage Debentures of £100 each, 
£30,000. 
ee PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS— 

SHARES: On Application, 2/6 per Share ; on Allotment, 7/6 per Share; One Month after Allotment, 10/- per Share. 
DEBENTURES: On Application, £10 per cent.; on Allotment, £40 per cent.; One Month after Allotment, 
£50 per cent. 

The Debentures will be redeemable at the option of the Company at any time after the 30th day of June, 1907, at £110 per £100 
Debenture, on the Company giving six calendar months’ previous notice, and will be a First Charge on the freehold and leasehold land and 
buildings transferred to the Company, and a floating First Charge on the undertaking and general assets of the Company. 

_ Interest on the Debentures will be payable half-yearly, on 30th of June, and the 31st December in each year. The first warrant will 
be issued on 31st December next, and will be for the amount of interest accrued from the dates of payment of the several instalments. 


Directors. 





The Right Hon. The EARL OF LONSDALE, Lowther Castle, Penrith, and Carlton House Terrace, W., CHAIRMAN. 
JAMES DEBENHAM, Esq., 4, Copthall Buildings, E.C. (Director of the Brighton Grand Hotel Company, Limited). 
J. L. HAWKINS, Esq., 3, The Mansions, Earl's Court, W. 

G. A. HOWARD, Esq., 11, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON & MIDLAND BANK, Limited, 52, Cornhill, E.C.; Shaft2sbury Avenue, W.C.; and Branches, 


Broker. 
HARRY SUTHERLAND, Esq., 2, Copthall Buildings, and Stock Exchange, E.C, 


Solicitors. 


Messrs. TIMBRELL & DEIGHTON, 44, King William Street, London, E.C, 
PHILIP M. BUTLIN, Esq., Cobden Buildings, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Auditors. 
Messrs. W. H. & J. E. WARD, Chartered Accountants, Broad Street House, E.C., and at Birmingham, 


Secretary (pro tem.) and Offices. 
T. WADE, Esq., Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C, 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to acquire, as a going concern, the business of 
‘Kerrner’s” well-known London Restaurant, with the freehold ani leasehold 
premises owned and occupied in connection therewith. 

The Company will acquire the Freehold of the premises, Nos. 29, 30, and 31, 
Church Street, and the Leasehold premises, No. 28, Church Street, held on lease, of 
which 17 years are unexpired, at a rental of £150 per annum, with the benefit of an 
agreement dated the 8rd of March, 1891, and a bond dated the 21st of October, 1891, 
for granting of further leases of the said premises at the same rent for terms together 
amounting to 42 years ; also the premises, Nos. 87.and 38, Greek Street, likewise 
held on lease, 75 years of which are unexpired, at a rental of £190 per annum, 
together with a separate house used for storage, No. 39, Greek Street, held on lease, 
about twelve years of which are unexpired, at £80 per annum. 

The aa of the premises, which are fully licensed, have been partially re- 
built and re-constructed within the past two years, and are situated close to ‘'The 
Palace,” ‘‘ Alhambra,” ‘‘ Empire,” and “Pavilion” Theatres of Varieties, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Piccadilly Circus, 

The business, which was established in the year 1867 by the late Mr. Kettner, 
has for the last 20 years been successfully carrie on by Mr. Sangiorgi, the present 
owner, whose continued ill-health necessitates his retirement. 

The Accountant’s Report shows tha‘ the business, which muy be described as 
being almost unique in its character and of world-wide reputation, is progressive 
and stands at the present moment one of the highest-classed and bes: patronised 
Restaurants in London. 

The books of the business have been examined by Messrs, W. H. & J. E. Ward, 
Chartered Accountants, and their certificate is given below :— 

Broap Srreer Hovusr, E.C. 
20th JuLy, 1897, 
To the Directors of ‘ Kertver’s, Limite,” 
GENTLEMEN, 
In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of “‘ Kettner’s” Restaurant, and beg to report that the sales 
for the past three years are as follows ; 


& s. 4 
1894 oe oe oe ee ee 21,011 17 11 
1895 es oe ee oe ae 23,940 18 0 
1896 24.229 17 0 


Owing to the absence of details of expenditure previous to the 3lst 
December, 1895, we hare been unable to ascertain the profits prior to that 
date. We, however, certify that the profits for the year ended the 31st 
December, 1896, amount to £6,695 9s. 9d. This result is arrived at after 
charging £776 10s. Sd. in respect of repairs, renewals and alterations. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. & J. E. WARD. 

The profits are therefore sufficient to pay the interest on the Debentures, and 
leave a balance of £5,345 9s, 9d. available for dividends on the Ordinary Shares, 
Directors’ remuneration, etc. 

Messrs, W. & F, C. Bonham & Sons, the well-known Auctioneers, of 65, Oxford 
Street, W., have valued the freehold and leasehold premises, furniture, fixtures 
aud plant, to be taken over by the Company, and their report is as follows : 

65, OxrorD Srreet, W., and 11, 12, & 18, Lercesrer Steer, W.C. 

20th Jury, 1897. 
To the Directors of ‘‘ Ketrner’s, Limtrep.” 


Dear Sirs, 
In accordance with your instructions, we have carefully inspected 





the Freehold and Leasehold premiges known as ‘‘ Ketrner’s” ResTaURANT, 
also the Furniture, Plate, Linen, Plant and Fixtures therein, and value the 
same, together with the Goodwill, at the sum of seventy thousand, four 
hundred and thirty-three poands (£70,433), 
We are, yours faithfully, 
W. and F, C. BONHAM & SONS. 


The price to be paid for the business and property has been fixed at £70,000. 
Tbe Company will also acquire on most advaatageous terms, the choice stocks of 
Wines, Spirits, etc. This stock at December 8lst, 1896, stood at £6,681 14s. 5d. 

The Directors are satisfied that £10,000, the amount reserved for working 
capital, is ample for the requirements of the business. 

Owing ,to the ill-health of the present Pas pe the management of the 
business has for some time past principally devolved upon Mons. Louis, and the 
Directora have been fortunate enough to secure that gentleman's services as 
Manager for a term of three years. They have also made an arrangement with 
Mons, Buret, who has been the “Chef de cuisine” for many years, whereby his 
services are still retained. The business will therefore continue to be worked on 
the same lines as have hitherto proved so successful. 

The liabilities up to the date of the completion of the purchase will be dis- 
charged by the present proprietor, All expenses of the formation of this Company 
and the issue of its Capital up to the first allotment of shares will be paid by the 
vendor. 

Application will be made in due course te the Stock Exchange Comwittee for 
an official settlement and quotation. 

The following agreements have been entered into :— 

(1) An Agreement dated the 16th day of July, 1897, and made between 
Giovanni Sangiorgi of the one part, and George Oswald Scott of the gther part. 
(2) An Agreement dated the 17th day of July, 1897, and made between Louis 
Lung of the one part, and Thomas Richard Stephens as trustee for and on behalf 
of the Company of the other pari. (3) An Agreoment dated the i7th day of 
July, 1897, and made between George Oswald Scott of the one part, and Thomas 
Richard Stephens as trastee for and on behalf of the Company of the other part, 
being the Agreement for the sale of the business at a profit. 

Various other contracts have been made relating to the subscription of 
Capital and generally to the promotion of the ope 4 but to which the 
Company is no party, aud various current Contracts are in existence relating to 
the business which may technically be agreements within the meaning of the 88th 
section of the Companies Act, 1867, or Contracts to the disclosure whereof appli- 
cants for shares may be held to be entitled. Every applicant for shares shail be 
deemed to have had full notice of such Agreements, and to have waived all 
further compliance with that section, and to have agreed with the Company as 
Trustee for the Directors and other persons, if any, whe might be liable, not to 
make any claim whatever, or take any under that section in respect 
of a non-compliance therewith. 

copy. of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, a copy of the first 
Mortgage Debenture, the Contracts specified above, and the Certificates of the 
Accountants and Valuers, can be seen ai the offices of the Company, 

Applications for Debentures and Shares should be made on the Forms enclosed 
and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, together with the amount 
deposit payable on Application. 

Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares, can be 
— at the offices of the Company, and from the Bankers, Broker, or 

icitors. 


Lendon, 23rd July, 1897. 
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The LIST OF APPLICATIONS will OPEN on TUESDAY, July 27th, at 10 a.m., and CLOSE on THURSDAY, July 
29th, at 4 p.m. for London, and on FRIDAY, July 30th, at 4 p.m. for Country and Abroad. 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEALAND 
MARKET TRUST, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - 


- £2,500,000, 


Divided into 2,500,000 Shares of £1 each. 


First Issue of 1,500,000 Shares, of which 500,000 Shares will be allotted in exchange for the transfer of the Securities 
referred to below, and 1,000,000 Shares are now offered for Public Subscription at Par. 


Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 7s. 6d. upon Allotment; 5s. one month after Allotment ; 
and 5s. two months after Allotment. 





Directors. 

HORATIO BOTTOMLEY (Joint Stock Institute, Limited), Chairman. 

Sir WILLIAM CrookEs, F.R.S., 7, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W. 

J. H. DAvipson (Davidson & Morriss, Solicitors), 40 & 42, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

WALTER RosBinson (Director of the Great Western Railway 
Company). 

Sir JosepH L. E. SPEARMAN, Bart, (Extraordinary Director, 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society). 


Bankers. 

RoyAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 123, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C. Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow and Branches. 

BANK OF ADELAIDE, London, Adelaide and Branches. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK, Perth (Western Australia) and 
Branches. 


Brokers. 
CHAPMAN & Rows, Blomfield House, London Wall, and Stock 
Exchange, London, E.C. 
AITKEN, MACKENZIE, & CLAPPERTON, 68, St, Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 
HARDIE & TURNBULL, 42 & 43, George Street, Edinburgh. 


Auditors. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., Chartered Accountants, 44, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C. 
JACKSON, PIXLEY & Co., Chartered Accountants, 58, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C, 
Solicitors. 
WILLIAM WEBR & Co., 37 & 39, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C 
ForBE: DALLAS & Co., 27, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


Seavetery and Offices. 
L. G. Brown, 11 & 12, Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.C, 











PROSPHCTUS. 


(]\HIS Company has been formed with the view of acting “4s general financial 
institution, more particularly in connection with the West Australian and 
allied markets of the London Stock Exchange, 

The Colony of Western Australia has during the past few years made remark- 
able ttrides—miore particularly in regard to the development of its phenomenal 
mineral resources ; whilst in the opinisn of the Right Hon. Sir Jobn Forrest, 
the Premier (and other competent authorities), it is destined at an early date to 
see a very large development of the agricultural, prstoral, timber, coal, and o.her 
industries. Its population has increased from 50,000 in 18)v to 160,000 in 1897, 
whilst its revenue bas risen from £400,000 in 1890 to upwards of £2,750,000 in 1897, 
aud the railway mileage has increasei during the same perioi from 400 to 1,500. 
The value of the gold exported from 1886 to the present time amounts to £4,500,000, 
of which £8,750,000 bas m produced during the last three years and a half, and 
in the opinion of the Premier the export of gold for the year 1897 will total over 
£2,000,000 sterling, or double the figure for 18:6. The Mines of Western Australia 
have produced during the first eleven years of their working, ten times as much 
gold as was obtained in a similar period from those of South Africa. 

It is under these circumstances that West Australian investments have been 
growing in public favour for some time past, and that a special and active section 
of the Mining Market has been established, in which an immense volume of busi- 
ness is being done. This result has been accomplished in the face of many diffi- 
eulties, most of which, however, have now been removed by the enterprising action 
of the West Australian Government, which is pledged to an active policy in the 
development of the mining industry of the Colony. The great remaining need is 
that adequate financial support should be afforded to the Market in order that it 
may possess equal facilities to those enjoyed by the South African and other 
Mining, Land and Exploration sections. 

It is with the chject of supplying this want that the present Company has been 
established. 

The Company will advance money at current contango rates upon aprroved 
West Australian and other shares from Stock Exchange Account to Account, with 
the additional personal security of responsible Brokers or Dealers. These rates at 
present range from seven to ten per cent. 

The Company will also avail itself of special opportunities, as they arise, for 
obtaining holdings in the various undertekings dealt in on the Market, witha view 
ei:her to permanent investment or profitable realisation. 

The Company has been established at the instance of the Joint Stock 
Institute, Limited, which has been one of the principal pioneers of tbe West 
Australian Market, and whose Founder the sole Director agrees to act as 
Chairman until the ordinary meeting in the year 1900. The Institute's various 
West Australlan Interests (known by the short mame of the “ Associated 
Group’) have long constituted one of the Jeading features of this Market. 

With a view to enabling the Company to commence operations with a 
substantial Market interest, the Joint Stock Institute, Limited, has agreed to 
transfer to this Company £500,000 of its holdings in various companies connected 
with the West Australian Market, entirely in exchange for shares in this Company 
toa similar nominal amount, although such holdings, at current market quota- 
tions, show a large margin in favour of the Company. The Institute further agrees 
to pay the whole of the expenses incidental to the incorporation and issne of 
the Company down to the first general alletment of shares. In consideration of 
giving the Company these advantages, the Institute is entitled, under the 
terms of the contract referred to below, to have allotted at par the unissued 
Share Capital of the Company at any time within three yearz. 

It will be thus seen that the Company commences business with the whole of 

its capital intact, securing at the outset a commanding interest in the Market, 

witbout any cash payment to Vendors or Promoters, or any obligation in regard to 
formation expenses. 

_ The Directorate has been constituted upon the principle of obtaining represen- 
tative expert knowledge—each member of the Board bringing special experience, 
either financial, legal, commercial, or scientific, to the service of the Company. 

__ The London Brokers of the Company are the firm chiefly identified in the past 
with the West Australian business of the Joint Stock Institute, and a member of 








the firm will, when required, attend the meetings of the Directors and advise thew 
upon all matters relating to Stosk Exchange transactions. 

A contract bas been entered into dated 20th July, 1897, and made between the 
Company of the first part, the Joint Stock Institute, Limited, of the second part, 
and Horatio Bottomley of the third part, providing for the transfer to the Company 
of the shares and securities therein mentioned, upon the basis of an equivalent 
nominal allotment of shares in this Company, and for the services of the said 
Horatio Bottomley as Chairman, upon the terms and conditions therein stated ; 
and also, for the cons.derations and upon the terms stated (including the payment 
of all expenses incidental to this issue up to the first general allotment), giving the 
Institute the call of the unissued capital of the Company at par at any time within 
three years from the date of the agreement. 

1t is considered desirable that te name of the Company should be changed to 
“The West Australian Market Trust, Limited,” and Resolutions for that pur- 
pose, and also for the purpose of making certain alterations in the Articles of 
Association of the Company as to the Directors and Chairman, and other matters 
have been passed as Special Reselutions, and it is intended that the same shall 
be confirmed as such at a Meeting which has been convened for the 20th July 
instant. 

The Contract and copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association (and 
copies of the Resolutions for altering the same above referred to) are open for the 
inspection of intending subscribers at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company. 

Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying Form, and 
forwarded to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount 
payable on application. If the number of shares allotted be less than that 
applied for, the surplus will be eredited towards the amount payable on allot- 
ment. Where no allotment is nyade the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors, Brokers, and at the offices of the Company, 

July 23rd, 1897. 





FY \HE WEST AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZBALAND MARKET TRUST 
iT LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHAKES: 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 





Se eres 
To the Directors of 
THE WEST AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND MARKET TRUST, 
TAMIFED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of &..............., being & 
deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on application for ............... Shares of £1 each in the 
above Company, I (we) request that you will allot me (us) that number of Shares, 
aud I (we) hereby agree to accept the same or any less number, and to become a 
Member (or Members) of the Company upon the terms and conditions stated in the 
Prospectus of the Company, da’ 23rd July, 1897, and I (we) authorise you to 
place my (our) name vs the Register of Members in respect of the Shares so 
allotted to me (us), and I (we) agree to pay the further instalments upon such 
allotted Shares as requirei by the terms of such Prospectus, and I (we) also agree 
with the Company, as Trustee for the Directors and other persons liabie, to waive 
any fuller compliance with Section 88 of the Companies Act, 1867, other than is 
obtained in such Prospectus, 






These Ordinary Signature ..........000000 
particulars must ) Name (in full).......00..0000 eveseeéeees 
be written PRMD COE TED saiiisnccvnse econesweccscenceee 
clearly. Profession or Business 
Date....... 
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